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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir for once in a way the orthodox British view of Germany and 
German policy happened to be correct, the Berlin Government, 

; gorged with Russian booty—which it will take the 
all Fatherland at least a generation to digest—would 
now come forward with Peace proposals sufficiently 
plausible to constrain the consideration, if not the acceptance, of 
the Western Powers. That is how the situation presents itself 
- to many well-meaning persons in London who have convinced 
themselves that we are approaching the era of negotiations. The 
fact that they have frequently laboured under a similar delusion 
before, and have invariably proved wrong, does not deter them 
from “ intelligent anticipation.” Moreover, they now feel them- 
selves to be on stronger ground. Even the greediest Pan-Germans, 
they argue, must be satisfied with their gigantic bird in the hand, 
and there must be sufficient shrewdness in Berlin to avoid risking 
everything for the sake of lesser birds still in the bush. Or, to 
vary the metaphor, Wilhelm II will have the sense to try and get 
out at the top of the market rather than await the inevitable 
slump. This speculation is more seductive than convincing. We 
confess to not being impressed by it for one simple and practical 
reason—namely, that those who indulge in it have never shown any 
perception of German psychology or German policy, and conse- 
quently their predictions perpetually miscarry. By the law of 
chances those who have been sufficiently wrong sufficiently often 
should one day surprise the world by being right, just as those who 
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have been more often right may be wrong, but so far there is no 
tittle of evidence to support the view that Germany is in a more 
reasonable frame of mind, and though enthusiasts have actually 
reached the stage of indicating the terms which they conceive the 
German Government to contemplate advancing, such terms are 
made in London, or if originating with Von Kiihlmann, or any of 
his many agents, they are put forward primarily to help the White- 
Flaggers of Lansdowne House to spread demoralization via the 
House of Lords, which is rapidly becoming one of the most dis- 
credited institutions in the country through the Defeatist demon- 
strations which the Peers allow a handful of Whigs and Inter- 
national lawyers to hold in a Chamber which had a reputation. 


Ovr illusionists in the intervals of their infantile though poisonous 
prattle about Leagues of Peace—to be dominated by Pan-Germany 

—adumbrate the conditions which they credit Ger- 
oe many with being willing to accept. These include 

the restoration of Belgium, substantial satisfaction 
of French aspirations concerning Alsace-Lorraine, and a serious 
effort to meet Roman claims to Italia Irredenta. Our optimists 
point out that as Germany can now afford to make considerable 
concessions, provided the Western Allies shut their eyes to Eastern 
developments, and as she has everything to lose by delay as 
time is running against her, saner counsels must inevitably 
manifest themselves in Berlin than have hitherto had a hearing, 
and that to-morrow if not to-day will witness the first serious over- 
ture from the only Central Power that counts. We need not 
analyse these skeleton terms or any of their variants which could 
only be entertained by Allies wholly devoid of honour, involving as 
they would the desertion of small nations to whom we are under 
sacred obligations, for staking their all in the common cause— 
because the whole thing is the mirage of Defeatist brains who have 
nothing but a too lively imagination to colour their theory that 
Germany is ripe for what they regard as “a reasonable Peace.” 
There has never been a whisper from any responsible enemy 
quarter, nor does any competent person in London believe that 
Berlin is climbing down. Pacifists are physically incapable of 
understanding the Prussian temperament. And the pathos of 
their otherwise pitiable efforts is that whereas they sincerely seek 
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to create a Peace Party in Germany, they are continually strength- 
ening the hands of the War Party, which to-day is more completely 
master of the Fatherland than at any previous period since the 
upheaval of 1914. Not only is the Russian danger, which kept 
even such stout-hearted Prussians as Bismarck awake at nights, 
disposed of, but with its elimination Pan-Germany now confidently 
counts on a final reckoning with “ the French danger ”’ and “ the 
English danger ’”’—“‘ the American danger ” being relegated to a 
future account, as rightly or wrongly the German General Staff has 
decided that the United States cannot be an appreciable military 
factor this year. The enemy has never at any moment of the war 
abandoned one of his ultimate ambitions, though there have been 
periods when he seemed to be resigning himself to bisecting the 
Pan-German programme, leaving one half to the future. 


THE Russian debacle, so far from operating, as is suggested by 
incompetent circles in London, has had precisely the opposite 
effect, and the realization of the full Pan-German 
programme, West as well as East, of which there is 
no attempt at disguise in official proclamations of 
a “German Peace,” is regarded by all classes throughout the 
Fatherland, including the Socialists, as realizable this year. Any 
misgivings there may be when the French, British, and Italian 
Armies are remembered, are overborne by the propagandist uses 
to which the German Government and the German Press are able 
to make of the demonstrations of Lords Lansdowne, Loreburn, 
Buckmaster, Parmoor, and others, who are violating the spirit of 
any serious Defence of the Realm Act while scrupulously observing 
the letter of the existing Statute. Germany is convinced that a 
military decision is within her reach just as last year we believed 
that an Allied victory was at hand. The Lansdowne Party, as we 
have suggested, provide our enemies with a second string to their 
bow. The downfall of Russia encourages them to hope for the 
impending downfall of other enemies, but should the great offen- 
sive on the Western Front, which is thought to be at hand, 
ultimately fail, like Verdun, then the German General Staff, which 
is the de facto Government of Germany, relies upon Lord Lans- 
downe and his Bolshevik followers to imitate their Russian proto- 
types and force the hands of the British Government, and compel 
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the war-weary Allies to listen to whatever Peace proposals Ger- 
many may condescend to put forward should she decide that it 
suited her interests to close the conflict before the United States 
gets into her stride and redresses the balance of power upset by 
the vagaries of Russia. We are prepared to assume that Lord 
Lansdowne means well by his country by present manceuvres, 
though we are frankly unable to understand how a man of his 
intelligence and experience, to say nothing of his position, can 
consent to play what in the eyes of his compatriots is the game of 
the most deadly and formidable enemy that ever threatened 
Great Britain. We should have thought that the French blood 
within him would have revolted against Defeatism at such a 
moment if his British blood has turned sour. Or it may be that 
his strange conduct is explicable on the theory that he is a self- 
sacrificing patriot who, realizing that our cause incurs most 
danger from premature peace, is engaged with his twin Lord 
Buckmaster in a devoted attempt to annihilate any Peace Party 
that might, but for them, be lifting up its head across the Rhine 
and putting forward insidious proposals for our beguilement. 


In any event Germany’s position is clear, and there is no longer 
any room for the shadow of a reasonable doubt as to German 
_ P policy, German intentions, and German profes- 
= sions, outside the little coterie whose senile vanity 

prevents them from confessing their errors. The 
Russian Peace which has been forced upon a gigantic Empire 
(which only the other day was a formidable military Power) 
through the machinations of some 700 internal traitors termed 
Bolsheviks, places at Germany’s disposal the greatest field of 
exploitation that has ever opened out before a conqueror. We 
feel under no temptation to magnify her prize, and as events 
rarely turn out precisely as expected by their engineers, we are 
entitled to hope that the enemy may meet with bitter disappoint- 
ments, and that unforeseen difficulties may crop up on every hand, 
which will give a totally different appearance to what at the 
moment looks like a catastrophe to European civilization, of which 
there is no precedent and no measure. It would appear to involve 
the creation of a Mittel-Europa realizing the dreams of the wildest 
German megalomaniac, and placing Pan-Germany astride Eastern 
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Europe, with vast possibilities opening out beyond, subordinating 
to her with no hope of escape a great belt of communities which 
had hitherto remained independent, if not hostile. No wonder 
the German Emperor is exultant, and feels that at last his grandiose 
dreams are about to be realized. Mr. Gerard, late American 
Ambassador in Berlin, records a noteworthy Imperial dictum 
peculiarly appropriate to these times: “ From childhood I have 
been influenced by five men, Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, 
Theodoric II, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. Each of 
these men dreamed a dream of world-empire. They failed. 
I have dreamed a dream of German world-empire, and my 
Mailed Fist shall succeed.” 


WHILE opinions remain divided as to the probability of Germany 
securing immediate material benefits from the Russian collapse, 
there can be no doubt, apart altogether from any 
political or military advantage, that it constitutes 
an economic factor of incalculable gain to the 
enemy. Its effect on the moral of the Fatherland has been 
instantaneous. It is regarded as a breach in the blockade of the 
Allies, which had been gradually growing more stringent. The 
influence on Germany of the Russian debacle is, in fact, com- 
parable to the effect on the Allies last year of the United States’ 
entry into the war, which gave an invaluable fillip to our cause 
at a crucial moment. The Germans will now tighten their belts 
with a feeling that they no longer depend for their sustenance and 
support on themselves alone. Not only has a formidable adversary 
been knocked out, but an opulent partner has been brought. in. 
Before the war Russia produced a huge surplus of cereals, especially 
wheat, barley, and maize, while Germany imported annually 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of wheat and 5,000,000 tons of grain 
generally. There must have been a great decline of agricultural 
production in the Ukraine and throughout Russia since 1914, but 
as there has been no exportation meanwhile, it seems somewhat 
sanguine to assume, as do some experts, that the Ukraine possesses 
nothing exportable at present. Transport should present serious 
difficulties, and it is permissible to hope that there may be local 
obstruction to the plunder of a semi-starving population for the 
benefit of Germany, but we cannot shut our eyes to certain facts. 


Food and 
Booty 
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Besides grain—butter, eggs, and pigs, to say nothing of geese, will 
flow into Germany whenever transport is reorganized, and reorgani- 
zation is Germany’s forte. Then this magical Ukraine, containing 
a third of Russian agriculture, produces no less than three-quarters 
of her coal and iron and no small proportion of her mineral oils. 
Flax is procurable in the Baltic provinces, leather is said to be 
coming from Siberia, and platinum will come from the Urals. 
Luckily, there is very little lead or copper in Russia; nor will 
she help to clothe the out-at-elbows Germans, as her stocks of 
textiles are thought to.be nil. Cotton, wool, jute, tin, rubber, 
nickel, wolfram, etc., remain among the commodities that come 
oversea; therefore the plunder of Russia will not solve all 
Germany’s economic problems, and it is noteworthy that while 
Herr von Kiihlmann and other Ministers parade the Ukraine 
storehouse before their hungry compatriots, some German news- 
papers are warning their readers against undue optimism. 


GREAT preparations are, however, being made to quicken the 
resumption of German-Russian trade relations, and there is some 

evidence of increasing optimism concerning the food 
a i a of the Fatherland. By the middle of January the 

Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse stated that 
Russian corn-buying firms were arranging with German importers, 
via Vienna, for the chartering of all available tonnage on the 
Black Sea. Then, again, a Corn Import Syndicate has been formed 
in which the German Government and the chief corn-dealers 
participate, the whole supply being organized through the Imperial 
Corn Office. Before the Brest-Litovsk negotiations were con- 
cluded there was a distinct fall in general German prices and a 
certain unloading of hoards on the market. Though it is not 
possible to estimate the effect this year of the opening of Russia 
to Germany, the prospect of future advantage is undoubtedly 
proving of the utmost encouragement to the German nation, as 
may be gathered from much internal evidence, notably the 
snuffing out of the Minority Socialists by the Majority Socialists, 
who are mere Government hacks, in the recent Potsdam by- 
election, as also by the chorus of enthusiasm among all classes and 
all Parties, who are proving once more that there is no distinction 
between the German Government and the German people, who, 
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speaking generally, are overwhelmingly Pan-German. So long as 
the policy of plunder is successful it meets with no serious opposi- 
tion and inspires no moral repugnance in this nation of Real- 
politikers where Might is Right, who only demand that war shall 
be made to pay, who are enthusiastic over any “ indemnities or 
annexations ” that may be imposed upon Germany’s enemies and 
only hostile to those practised at the Fatherland’s expense. Let 
us frankly recognize that Germany’s access to Russia’s supplies to 
some extent enfeebles our blockade, rendering the action of those 
who kept it weak when it might have been strong more criminal 
than ever. That is, however, no reason for joining the croakers 
who declare it has now lost its raison d’étre. Its efficacy as a war 
weapon in stopping Germany’s overseas trade may be inferred 
from an examination of her recent agreements with adjoining 
neutral countries, showing how vital it is for her to counteract 
the pressure of Allied sea-power, which restricts the flow of 
food, raw materials, and finished commodities, which it will 
be a very long time before Russia can supply—if ever. We 
may be unable to win the war by the blockade alone—a view 
shared by that shrewd observer Mr. Gerard—and at present 
the prospect of starving Germany is more remote than it was. 
Nevertheless, effective Blockade should be a tremendous power 
in compelling the Berlin Government to accept a defeat in the 
field as a decision. It remains as true as ever that it is only by 
military victory that we can attain our objective, i.e. Safety. 


ALTHOUGH German triumphs over prostrate Russia have provoked 
vociferous rejoicing, here and there a malcontent is heard. Whether 
such protests are genuine or inspired by the Berlin 
Government for some ulterior foreign purpose 
—as, for instance, to encourage Pacifists abroad to imagine that 
Germany is in a chastened mood and therefore likely to be 
reasonable in negotiation—we cannot say. The Vossische Zeitung 
has taken the lead in this campaign against the new Eastern 
policy of ‘“ push and go,”’ and a member of the Reichstag, Herr 
Max Cohen, has written an article to that organ which has been 
eagerly telegraphed all over the world, in the course of which 
he says: 


A Dissentient 


The security and future of the German people have never been gambled with in such 
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a short-sighted manner as in this Peace Treaty with Russia. Never has England’s 
tottering supremacy been better supported than by this policy, at once thoughtless and 
completely divorced from any correct interpretation of the tendencies of Weltpolitik. 


It is somewhat remarkable that a member of so tame a body as 
the Reichstag should thus commit himself, still more that such 
criticism should appear in one of the most docile of the 
heavily censored Press of Germany. He declares: 


This treaty must thrust Russia for years beyond count into the ranks of our bitterest 
foes. English statesmen now have in their hands such an opportunity as they can 
hardly have dreamt of for exploiting their weapon called the maintenance of the balance 
of power. 


We sincerely hope that this prophecy may be fulfilled, and that 
British statesmanship will rise to the occasion, though we are 
not oversanguine either as to the resourcefulness or resolution of 
our present generation of Mandarins, who have been so long 
steeped in the paralysing atmosphere of laissez-faire. According 
to Herr Cohen, “this peace, which to many seems so brilliant, 
can only be an armistice followed by colossal military measures 
for recovering lost possessions or for retaining the possessions won.” 
Herr Cohen’s onslaught on German policy was shortly followed by 
another attack, also in the Vossische Zeitung, by Herr von Salzmann, 
described as a Far-Eastern expert owing to a long residence in 
China. Whether this is a bona fide declaration or a mere piece of 
camouflage organized in the Wilhelmstrasse for the benefit of 
simpletons in Great Britain, thc United States, and elsewhere, 
may be doubtful. There would appear to be some force in Herr 
von Salzmann’s strictures, and undoubtedly an alert, aggressive, 
and skilful policy on the part of the Allies would know how to profit 
from the hostages Germany has given to Fortune. 


AccorpDINnG to von Salzmann, the war has made Japan “‘ momen- 
tarily invincible,” and a very formidable Power for at least a 
: quarter of a century, which is all the more dis- 
a" tressing to him because he claims to have been 
among the Germans who believed that at one 

time Japan contemplated a change of partners, but that, while 
the German Government failed to take advantage of this dis- 
position, England correctly appreciated the situation and, 
instead of fomenting quarrels advantageous to Germany, worked 
for a peaceful agreement between America and Japan. This 
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has undeniably been one of the objects for which the British 
Government, and particularly the British Press (with some 
notable exceptions, e.g. the Manchester Guardian), have worked 
hardest of late years. According to Salzmann, “we are now 
beginning to see the solution before our eyes. It is funda- 
mental, and it will hardly be any longer possible to reverse the 
situation. That is what we [the Germans] have accomplished 
with our Russian policy. We have played straight into the hands 
of the English and the Americans, to say nothing of their subor- 
dinates.” Germany had now succeeded in putting Holland “ under 
an obligation of deepest gratitude to England—a fact which will 
doubtless soon make itself feltin both the political and the economic 
sphere. Holland is Low German country, just as much as Belgium. 
Holland belongs to the Continent. One of the results of this 
world-war ought to have been that Holland should feel herself 
to belong to continental Germany, and not to the island Empire 
England.”’ According to the mournful Salzmann : 

We were the appointed people to guarantee to the Dutch, by means of a treaty of friend- 

ship with Japan, the possession of their colonies in East Asia. That would have been 
for ourselves a happy and profitable solution, and it would also put Holland under an 
obligation of political gratitude to us. [Whereas] we have bound England and America 
together more firmly than ever, for it is we alone who have removed Japanese pressure 
on South-East Asia by weakening Russia through our policy. 
Any German naturally assumes that Japan will imitate German 
aggressiveness at the expense of Russia, but Salzmann refuses to 
console himself by any of the reported difficulties between Japan 
and the Allies, declaring, on the contrary: “The antagonism 
between America and Japan is weakened.” This is certainly true, 
and we confidently prophesy that the friendship between these two 
great nations will go from strength to strength—partly because 
their vital interests demand it, partly because they are associated 
with Allies who realize the enormous importance to civilization of 
a full and fruitful understanding between Tokio and Washington, 
who share so many common friendships and are knit together by 
a common enmity. Our German critic adds: 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance is fortified, because the causes of the Anglo-Japanese 
antagonism, which was becoming more acute in the first years of war, now disappears. 
This involves renewed security of the English, Indian, Australian colonial possessions 
in South-East Asia. New spheres of friction are created between Russia and Japan in 
North-East Asia, just as was the case between 1895 and 1904, and thus disappears the 
Anglo-Russian antagonism in Central Asia, the revival of which ought to have been 
one of the principal aims of our policy. The reasons which might have moved Japan 
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to desire support from Germany disappear as a result of the development of our Russian 
policy. The consequence will be that Germany will once more be isolated in the world, 
with England waving a friendly hand in the background. 


WitHem II has been so unhappy in prophecy since his famous 
promise to his troops (October 3, 1914), “ Before the leaves fall 
from the trees here we shall all be back in the dear 
Fatherland,” the substance of which has been 
repeated in varying forms at irregular intervals, that 
little attention is nowadays paid to Imperial obiter dicta, with which 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff occasionally compete. Thus, some 
weeks ago Hindenburg informed the German army that Paris 
would be taken by April 1—since he spoke there has been no 
serious movement in that direction, though infinite rumour, but 
as we go to press the Kaiser declares, “We are at the decisive 
moment of the war, and one of the greatest in German history,” 
so it looks as though at last the much-boomed offensive were 
impending for which both sides have long been preparing. Pre- 
cisely where the storm will burst is presumably known to the 
General Staffs, and, hampered as the soldiers of the Entente have 
been in the past by civilian ignorance and civilian interference, 
complete confidence reigns throughout the West that Germany is 
about to register another failure. For her it is, as the Emperor 
recognizes, “ the decisive moment,” though not for us, because if 
she fails again she fails finally to secure a military decision over 
any first-class Power. But even a military decision would not 
place the world at her feet, as she would still be confronted by the 
undefeated and undefeatable sea-power of the Allies, which, despite 
the depredations of the submarine assassin upon our Mercantile 
Marine, maintains its unchallenged supremacy. Meanwhile we 
have begun to move towards a corresponding mastery of the air. 
There is therefore nothing alarming in the situation, because at 
the worst the British Empire and the United States could draw off 
and back to back keep up the struggle for twenty years until the 
Hohenzollerns went the way of other conquerors who bit off more 
than they could chew. We may be thankful that the military 
situation, produced by the desertion of Russia, is no worse, and 
that the Western Front remains the decisive point on land, though 
we cannot resist renewing our regrets that the vicious policy of 
“little packets’ has seduced Amateur Strategists into wasting 
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many hundred thousand men in places where they could contribute 
nothing to Victory, though they promote defeat by their absence 
from the only place that matters. That the prospect is not 
infinitely blacker is largely due to the steadfast thankless efforts 
of two great professional advisers who had the utmost difficulty in 
getting a hearing from the War Cabinet—namely, Admiral Jellicoe 
and General Robertson, who both paid the penalty of tendering 
unpalatable advice to Politicians unworthy of it. 


Necuect of the vital man-power problem throughout the first 
year of “ Do It Now” Government, coupled with their obsession 
= a for Side Shows, acutely aggravated the shipping 
crisis, which is at last publicly recognized as govern- 
ing the war. Ultimately it became impossible for Ministers to 
pretend that all was as it should be—an attitude that ipso facto 
involved a relaxation of national effort. -After a further waste 
of time and bitter controversy the First Lord of the Admiralty was 
empowered to disclose the long-concealed figures of our tonnage 
losses, though even now the realities may be obscured by efforts to 
minimize the figures, which if allowed to speak for themselves 
should be intelligible to everybody, including the shipyards, which 
have remained in ignorance of what was required of them. It is 
not easy for the ordinary man to think in millions. When we are 
told that the enemy claims to have sunk 9,500,000 tons of shipping 
between February 1 and: December 31, 1917—i.e. in eleven 
months—whereas, in fact, he only sunk 6,000,000 tons, we might 
be disposed to make light of it. It is nevertheless a tremendous 
figure. Though remembering the size of the sea and the elusive- 
ness of the periscope we marvel that it was not doubled. A 
progressive burden is cast upon the shipping that survives by 
that which disappears, while an enormous demand for further 
shipping will be created by the transportation, equipment, and 
sustenance of yet another great army on the Western Front. 
We need more ships than ever at the very time we realize the grave 
gulf between destruction and construction, which is partly due, 
like so many other failures, to our government by men whose 
forte is not foresight, who have no grasp of the essential problems 
of war in general, and little grip of this particular war. That 
remains our one unsleeping anxiety to which exasperation is 
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added by the issue of portentous Blue Books blowing the trumpet 
of Ministers who should be singing somewhat small. 


In one respect the Entente has been unfortunate, as, putting aside 
the United States, who has hardly got into the war, none of the 
Allies, unless it be Greece or Serbia, had been so 
fortunate as to throw up any statesman of com- 
manding personality to whom leadership went as a matter of 
course. Happily this long-felt want would appear to be in a 
fair way to be met—though none too soon. When Monsieur 
Clemenceau became Prime Minister of France, last November, 
all the quidnuncs opined that owing to his advanced age and 
not overrobust health and the amount of antagonism he had 
accumulated during a long and combative career, his Ministry 
could hardly be more than a nine-days’ wonder. It was dis- 
counted as “a one-man show,” which in any event could not 
survive the winter, when the Republic would find herself back 
under Monsieur Briand, Monsieur Painlevé, Monsieur Albert 
Thomas, or some other “ great, wise, and eminent”’ Parliamen- 
tarian. Our own politicians, who generally manage to get hold 
of the wrong end of the stick whenever they go abroad, returned 
from Paris last December pronouncing the days of the Clemenceau 
Cabinet to be already numbered. They had imbibed their 
impressions from those with whom the wish is father to the 
thought—the jackals and vultures who were looking forward to 
dividing the skin of the bear, or rather “ the tiger.” Superficial 
observers forgot the moral factor—namely, that any country in a 
great crisis which becomes conscious of being governed rallies to 
the Government. Her present Premier provides his country with 
what she most needed, but had not hitherto enjoyed during the 
war—something that we have never had, and have not yet— 
namely, Government, with the inevitable result that he is far 
more firmly seated in the saddle than when pundits first 
predicted his downfall. The Republic has rallied magnificently 
this winter, and its moral stands higher than ever. A similar 
phenomenon would be observable on this side of the Channel had 
we the great good fortune to “ strike oil’ by producing any man, 
young or old or middle-aged—it matters not—who could impress 
his personality on his compatriots as a national leader who was 
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no longer thinking of his chequered past, of his parliamentary 
present, or of his political future, but exclusively of the national 
cause, and was consecrating all his energies on the titanic task 
of “ Victory ” which Monsieur Clemenceau has defined as his War 
. Aims, to the scandal of all Mugwumps—who have never won a 
war—but appealing to every patriot, not only in France, but 
throughout the civilized world. 


THE great French Prime Minister has only one ambition, as all his 
countrymen recognize, and they trust him accordingly—as he 
trusts them. We make no prophecy in anything 
so uncertain and shifting as politics, but according 
to impartial critics and lifelong opponents of M. Clemenceau, 
this is the first French Government in which France—Army 
equally with Nation—have believed—which is something more 
than the customary exploitation of the people by the politi- 
cians like most parliamentary regimes. It makes one’s mouth 
water, because there is no shadow of a reason why we should 
not have the same. Anyhow, it was a great stroke of luck 
for us when M. Clemenceau was called to power by President 
Poincaré, as we shall realize even more than we do now, whenever 
the inside history of the winter 1917-18 becomes known. He is 
a great European as well as a great Frenchman, with an unrivalled 
knowledge of foreign countries, which is invaluable in Allied 
councils dominated by departmentalists. Then M. Clemenceau 
is entirely free from that petty vanity which ruins many clever 
men who live for the limelight. Intrigue is no less foreign to 
his nature. As he recently reminded the Chamber of Deputies 
(which was supposed to be his weak spot, though his position 
there is much strengthened), he has always been a fighter—an 
open, loyal, determined, and desperate fighter, incurring great 
animosities at the time, but leaving no rancour in large minds. 
He has also escaped that fatal jealousy of distinction which has 
made co-operation between some Continental politicians—and 
even some insular politicians—with soldiers so difficult. He 
has a boundless admiration for capacity—show him any man 
in any walk of life gui connait bien son métier, and the latter can 
rely on the whole-hearted support of a statesman who, it must 
be admitted, does not suffer fools gladly. 


Appreciation 
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WE divulge no secrets, but merely repeat what is common know- 
ledge, in noting that the recent Allied Conference in London was 

conspicuously successful in proportion as Monsieur 
— to Clemenceau’s advice was followed. He has a wiser 

and wider outlook than most of his contemporaries, 
and a keener grasp of the realities of the war than any living 
statesman. It is satisfactory to know that his strong character 
and clear decided views have become adequately appreciated in 
Downing Street, and that he and Mr. Lloyd George thoroughly 
understand one another and work on the closest and most cordial 
terms. At one moment it was feared that some of the smaller 
spirits around the British Premier, who admire anything rather 
than strength of purpose, might succeed in making mischief 
between two men whose partnership is of the utmost value to the 
Allies. The capable and devoted Italian Prime Minister, Signor 
Orlando, also feels that his country has a staunch friend in the 
present head of the French Government, who has the supreme 
merit of reading German psychology, a subject that has been 
woefully neglected on the banks of the Thames, whatever may be 
the case on the banks of the Tiber. 


RECENT events and discussions have produced one striking and 
unlooked-for improvement in the military situation, especially 
ile: throughout the Western Front. We should like 
to be able to give our readers chapter and verse 
for this reassuring statement, which is not made at random, 
but we labour under one grave disadvantage—namely, that, 
not forming part of the “ Ephesian” Press with its daily chant 
of “Great is Diana,’ the National Review may not discuss 
matters open to more fortunate, because more pliant, organs, 
without rendering itself liable to prosecution on one pretext or 
another. The net of the Defence of the Realm Act has now been 
spread sufficiently wide to catch any critic of the War Cabinet. 
We cannot, however, think that we are transgressing any of its 
meticulous regulations by referring to the singularly happy 
relations subsisting between the Higher Command of the French 
and the British Armies, which is in no small degree due to the 
mutual personal esteem of General Pétain and Sir Douglas Haig, 
each of whom has formed the highest opinion of the other great 
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soldier’s ability, and has complete confidence in his military 
judgment on whatever situation may arise during the coming 
critical months. Any attempts that may ever have been made 
to set Allied soldiers by the ears have completely failed, together 
with efforts which appeared to derive encouragement from 
infelicitous public utterances, to impair the prestige both of 
our former Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir William 
Robertson, and our Commander-in-Chief in France, from whose 
hands at one moment Government organs suggested that vital 
powers should be removed. As our readers are aware, we were 
unable to affect any enthusiasm over the Versailles camouflage, 
though we conceived the “Supreme War Council” might be 
useful so long as it did not become a cat’s-paw of Amateur 
Strategy or poach on provinces beyond its ken. If Sir William 
Robertson went down fighting for sound principle, at least 
that principle has survived, and his sacrifice was not made in 
vain. We may be sure that his successor, Sir Henry Wilson, 
whose intelligence has never been questioned, and our capable 
representative at Versailles, Sir Henry Rawlinson, will take a 
sound and sober view of a military situation which does not admit 
many solutions, and forbids any dislocation of the vital principle 
of Unity of Command, either in the French or the British Armies. 
M. Clemenceau’s judgment has been a saving factor. 


Every English man and every English woman would wish to 
respond to Lord Esher’s “‘ Plea for the Premiership,” which will be 
found elsewhere, and support the appointed Leader 
who carries the main burden of responsibility at 
this fateful moment. There is, however, one condition precedent 
to trusting any Prime Minister—its lack is, indeed, the chief cause 
of most of Mr. Lloyd George’s difficulties, which are home made— 
namely, that the Prime Minister must, on his side, trust the 
people. This he has never done any more than his predecessor 
or his colleagues of the War Cabinet, and it goes far to explain 
the gulf of exasperation which separates all classes in this country 
from the Government of the day. The British nation have been 
consistently treated as though composed of wayward, stupid, 
unruly, impossible children, who must be kept in the dark con- 
cerning every event or bamboozled, because unworthy of the 
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truth. Public opinion, save as reflected in the organs of the 
Government claque, would appear to count for little or nothing 
in Downing Street, where this “tame” Press and “ organized 
Labour,” i.e. a few Trade-Union officials, pass for being “ the 
People.” The rest of the community is negligible. If the Prime 
Minister could resign himself to discarding certain undesirable 
friends, who help to keep him from understanding his country 
and his country from understanding him, if he would extend 
his activities beyond the self-interested cliques who represent 
nothing outside themselves, send all Defeatist financiers about their 
business, and come out in the light of day as a National Leader 
animated by one single thought unswervingly pursued to the 
death, he would have nothing to complain of in the support he 
received. It would be wholly unnecessary for any admirers or 
apologists to plead for the Premiership. This war cannot be won 
by talking, but by fighting and working. The Talking Men should 
realize where the strength of the country lies, and while enjoying 
all the limelight they may wish, they should subordinate their 
activities to the task of backing the Fighters and the Workers— 
using the word in its largest sense. Behind the War Cabinet stands 
a War Cabal consisting of a small knot of restless ambitious 
intriguers, who exploit the Government for their own purposes. 
If Lord Esher can persuade Mr. Lloyd George to shed these 
marplots he will have carried us a long way towards victory. For 
one thing, it would involve decent relations between the Govern- 
ment and the Army and Navy, which we have not always had 
under the present regime. 


On March 1 the Times electrified its readers by publishing a 
telegram from ‘“ Our own Correspondent in Rome ” stating that 
there had been “a good deal of discussion” in 
Italy about the recent meeting in Switzerland 
between General Smuts and Count Albert Mensdorff, 
the former Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London. The corre- 
spondent added that most Italians 

think that the meeting will have been useful if, as is believed, it has convinced the 
British Government that a separate peace with Austria is out of the question. It is 
well understood here [in Rome] that the continuance of the Hapsburg monarchy depends 


directly on the close alliance with Germany, and it is hoped that a realization of this 
fact will now become general. f 


Secret Diplo- 
macy again 
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We should share the hope of this delicate irony were it not that 
the vanity of the Amateur Diplomat is on a par with that of the 
Amateur Strategist. When he has once set his head in the wrong 
direction amour propre demands that he continue in error in 
order to prove that he was right and the rest of the world wrong. 
This Times’ telegram was the first mention in the columns of our 
leading journal of this amazing affair. Its readers rubbed their 
eyes to learn that a member of our highly select War Cabinet 
(containing but six persons) should actually be parleying with 
the enemy without a word having been said about it in any of 
the many “ well-informed organs” which serve the Government, 
or the slightest hint to either House of Parliament. There had, 
indeed, been a conspiracy of silence throughout the Press claque 
which derives its inspiration from Downing Street, though we 
can readily imagine what these same newspapers would have said 
had the “ Old Gang ” been detected in illicit diplomacy. General 
Smuts’s Mission was originally referred to in the Daily Telegraph, 
but when that Ministerial mouthpiece was challenged by the 
Globe to tell us what it knew its courage oozed out and its mind 
became a blank. Ultimately it was disclosed in Justice, the 
Socialist organ so ably edited by Mr. Hyndman, which suggested 
that it had been discussed by the Prime Minister with Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald—-upon whose relations with the War Cabinet further 
and better particulars are needed. When, however, the subject 
was raised in the House of Commons Mr. Balfour took refuge in 
silence. On the disclosure in the Times Lord Willoughby de Broke 
put down a question in the House of Lords, which only provoked 
a lecture on deportment from Lord Curzon, so we are left where 
we were—very much in the dark. 


ALTHOUGH this incident has been canvassed from one end of 
Europe to the other, in this democratic country, where the people 

P are supposed to govern and the last word rests 
Catal oat with i Man tt Street, we were not even 
allowed to know of this thoughtless and tactless venture, 
which could only cheapen the Allies in general and Great Britain 
in particular in the eyes of the enemy. It is nevertheless worth 
probing, if only to prevent its repetition. Certain bureaucrats, 
not confined to one Department, who happen to be Catholics— 
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some fired with the perfervid zeal of converts—at some indeter- 
minate date conceived the brilliant idea that as Austria-Hungary 
was a great Catholic Power, it was desirable on many grounds 
to save her from herself. These wiseacres refused to realize 
that every effort to save Austria could only help Germany, while 
it must disturb the Entente, because concessions in the Near East 
would necessarily be made at the expense of our Allies rather than 
at British expense, it having been obligingly explained by one of 
our Ministers that the Dual Monarchy was not “ our chief enemy.” 
Needless to say, this policy of ‘‘ detaching ” Austria was encouraged 
by the deadly enemies of the Italian kingdom at the Vatican. The 
next step was to impregnate some “ responsible statesman ” with 
the obsession that ‘‘a separate peace” might be negotiated 
between Vienna and London. Mr. Balfour, the Foreign Minister, 
though singularly accessible to new ideas and overtolerant of 
mischievous advice and yet more mischievous activities, knew too 
much of the working relations between the Central Empires to 
walk into a booby-trap, of which undoubtedly Herr von Kiihlmann 
pulled the wires in the background. But “the Kindergarten ” 
succumbed, and through the medium of the Kindergarten the 
illusion affected a lodgment in the brain of an important member 
of the Government who had never had leisure to make any serious 
study of foreign affairs. He suddenly startled our Allies by 
advocating informal pourparlers with Austria-Hungary to be 
undertaken by Great Britain, forgetting that at the moment of 
this luckless suggestion an Austrian Army was actually invading 
Italy, and that consequently such action on our part must 
provoke misunderstanding and even misgiving in the Italian 
Army and among the Italian masses, the maintenance of whose 
moral was a vital Allied interest. 


THE position had been made worse by certain unfortunate utter- 
ances by British Ministers, some of whom cannot always remember 
that though we live on an island we are, for the 
time being, a great Continental Power, among our 
obligations being solicitude for the interests and 
susceptibilities of our Allies—including Italy, whose aims and 
aspirations are embodied in a certain “ scrap of paper” bearing 
our signature. It was not, therefore, surprising that Italian 


“Snake in the 
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statesmen should be perturbed by the suggestion of a British 
Diplomatic Mission such as was now proposed, or that they should 
protest against it, in which course they were supported by other 
Allies, not one of whom is believed to have applauded this gaffe. 
Nevertheless, our Amateur Diplomats persisted, and accordingly, 
as the Times announced several weeks after the event, General 
Smuts was deputed to meet von Kiihlmann’s Austrian confederate 
—that snake in the grass Count Albert Mensdorff, one of the most 
false and treacherous of Pan-German agents. General Smuts, 
though a man of acumen and ability, is not an expert, nor would 
he pretend to be an expert, on any question that concerns Austria. 
Anyhow, no good could possibly come from the tour, which made 
a deplorable impression in Italy and upon more than one other 
Ally, who realized that if anything came of it they, rather than we, 
would pay the piper. General Smuts was presumably selected 
for this invidious task because as a Colonial and a guest in this 
country he might rely on a “ better Press,” whenever the incident 
was divulged, than any of his colleagues. His Mission had not 
even the chance of achievement it might have derived from 
the assistance of a trained diplomat familiar with Austro-Hun- 
garian questions. Let us hope, if we do not expect, with our 
Italian Allies, that Downing Street at last realizes that the Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns are all one, and that to detach Vienna 
from Berlin is, in common parlance, “ outside the range of practical 
politics.” It should, anyhow, be some time before any British 
Minister is persuaded to embark on a similar wild-goose chase, 
which was no less perilous than futile, because, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the manoeuvres of Lords Lansdowne, Loreburn, Buck- 
master, etc., it helped to convince Wilhelm II and his advisers 
that the will to win of Great Britain was weakening. The Smuts 
Mission to Switzerland added at least a cubit to the stature of the 
Pan-German Party, and was a cause of unfeigned rejoicing to all 
the “ wild men ” from Tirpitz to Houston Chamberlain. 


Tuat the German Government is no longer constrained to pretend 
that a virtuous, peace-loving, inoffensive Fatherland which never 

‘ said “Bo” to a goose was wickedly and wan- 
ieee tonly attacked by British, French, and Russian 
bandits in 1914—against whom it has been “ defending ”’ itself 
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ever since—is evident from the elaborate “ indiscretion ” which has 
given the Lichnowsky Memorandum to the world at the psycho- 
logical moment. We would beg our readers’ particular attention 
to this suggestive incident, which has hocussed several people in 
this country who by now might have been expected to know better, 
though we understand that in their weariness of Teutonic tricks 
they should occasionally be caught napping. Prince Lichnowsky, 
it will be remembered, became German Ambassador in London in 
1912 on the death of Baron Marschal von Bieberstein, who had 
replaced Count Paul Wolff Metternich after the Agadir fiasco of 
1911. It was thought that a Polish nobleman of decent manners 
and a sense of hospitality, with a pleasant wife, might be more 
useful in “ nobbling ” London Society than the usual harsh and 
offensive Prussian official, who had nothing but his rudeness to 
recommend him. It does not, however, seem to be generally 
known among the commentators on the Lichnowsky Memorandum 
that the last German Ambassador was a convinced Anglophobe 
who was already on record in that sense in his own country before 
he came to London, where it must be admitted that his “‘ dinner 
diplomacy ” was conspicuously successful in a world which only 
asked to be deceived. The heads of many more or less well- 
meaning journalists who had never previously dined with an 
ambassador were entirely turned, while the conversion of doubters 
was completed by the ambassadorial confederate Herr von Kiihl- 
mann, who likewise posed as an Anglophil. There is futile 
discussion as to the exact réle and mutual relations of these two 
astute diplomats at the crisis of 1914, since which time von 
Kiihlmann has remained in high Imperial favour, while his former 
chief has ostensibly been left out in the cold. It would be safer 
to distrust both agents of Wilhelm II, who, we may be sure, are 
playing their allotted part in a community where everything is 
organized, especially the opinions of officials, none of whom are 
in the habit of circulating memorandums displeasing to the 
Powers-that-Be. while there would be even less chance of such 
documents reaching the outside world except with official 
connivance. 


We therefore demur to the statement of the Times’ leading 
article (March 15) that Prince Lichnowsky’s “ revelations ” 
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were never meant for the public . . . still less were they meant for the eyes of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and least of all for those of Herr von Kuhlmann. 
A Trap ? They were intended to be sacred to a few trusted friends before whom 


the confiding author desired to explain and justify his position. But 
he misplaced his trust or forgot his keys—and now the text is being published by an 
advanced Socialist organ in Sweden. 


This journal, Politiken, according to the Times, “ naturally ” does 
not say how it procured the memorandum, “ but the internal 
evidence of authenticity is so strong that we may accept it till 
the Prince pledges his honour that it is none of his.” Should we 
equally accept von Kiihlmann’s word of honour, or Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s or Prince Biilow’s, or any other German’s— 
for instance, the Crown Prince or his father? Have we learned 
nothing from the war ?—and is the German’s word still to be 
regarded as equally good with his bond, although he boasts that 
obligations are nothing in his eyes, and that a treaty, however 
solemn, is but “a scrap of paper” ? We do not for one moment 
question the authenticity of Prince Lichnowsky’s Memorandum, 
even though he denied it a hundred times. It is a plain statement 
of incontrovertible facts, but so far from its publication causing 
“scandal” at the Wilhelmstrasse, it was probably the Wilhelm- 
strasse which arranged its publication through the imnocent 
medium of a Swedish Socialist newspaper, presumably with the 
object of helping the Lansdowne Party in this country (upon 
whose co-operation German diplomacy sets great store) by show- 
ing that the Fatherland is not without its “ moderate men ”— 
to wit, Prince Lichnowsky—who are capable at once of weighing 
and condemning their own unscrupulous national policy and 
of rendering justice to the honesty and integrity of Great Britain. 
Weare all for making the maximum capital out of a demonstrably 
genuine document—so long as we place no more confidence in 
Lichnowsky than in von Kihlmann or Hertling or any other 
German fraud and recognize that the publication may be a trap 
for the Right Honourable Simpleton. The Westminster Gazette 
thus intimated that it had fallen into it: “ When Germany seeks 
peace with a contrite heart, she may even yet turn to Prince 
Lichnowsky as the spokesman whose personality is most likely 
to find favour in the camp of her enemies.” Precisely. But 
these spurious Moderates are infinitely more dangerous from the 
British point of view than the Wild Men. Even Lord Lands- 
downe could not negotiate with Tirpitz or Hoffmann. 
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PrincE LicHNowsky in this Memorandum, entitled My London 
Mission, 1912 to 1914, recites the circumstances which led to his 
appointment as Ambassador after many years’ 
retirement from diplomacy, though, not having 
the original before us, we cannot say whether he 
refers to the publication of the anti-English article which pre- 
ceded his appointment. The time was ripe, in his judgment, 


for a new attempt to get on a better footing with England. Our [i.e. Germany’s] 
enigmatical Moroccan policy had repeatedly shaken confidence in our peaceful disposi- 
tion and aroused the suspicion that we were not quite sure what we wanted, or that 
our intention was to keep Europe in suspense and, when occasion served, to humiliate 
the French. 


An Austrian colleague who had long been in Paris said to the 
Prince: “If the French begin to forget revanche, you regularly 
remind them of it by treading heavily on their toes.” After 
rejecting M. Delcassé’s effort to settle the Morocco question while 
declaring that we had no political interests there, which was fully 
in accordance with the Bismarckian policy, “ we [i.e. Germany] 
suddenly recognized in Abdul Aziz a Kruger No. 2. To him also, 
like the Boers, we promised the powerful support of the German 
Empire—at the same cost, and with the same result.” Both affairs 
ended, as was inevitable—unless Germany was “already then 
resolved to undertake a world-war—namely, in withdrawal.” 
Thus German diplomacy promoted the Russo-Japanese and the 
Russo-British rapprochement, as ‘in the face of the German peril 
all other conflicts fell into the background and the possibility of 
a new Franco-German war had become evident.” After describing 
Germany’s future Moroccan policy, Prince Lichnowsky makes an 
interesting remark about the notorious Haldane Mission to Berlin, 
which, it will be remembered, was represented at the time as an 
unclouded success both by Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, 
who gave us to understand that a new era had opened in Anglo- 
German relations, while Lord Haldane himself went from platform 
to platform minimizing the German danger and advertising that 
country’s abiding affection for ourselves and her profound love of 
peace, which enabled him, from his intimate knowledge of German 
policy, to declare at the beginning of 1914 that there was no risk 
worth considering of a European war. But according to Prince 
Lichnowsky the Haldane Mission, as was suggested by the National 
Review at the time, was a failure. He tells us: 


“My London 
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When I arrived in London, in November 1912, public opinion had calmed about 
the Morocco question. Mr. Haldane’s Mission had ceriuwinly failed [our italics], since we 
[Germany] had demanded a promise of neutrality instead of satisfying ourselves with 
a compact which would secure us against a British attack, or an attack with British 


support. 


HowEVeER, Sir Edward Grey was still striving for an Anglo-German 
agreement. ‘‘ With Herr von Kiihlmann as expert intermediary, 
an exchange of views took place concerning the 
renewal of the Portuguese Colonial Agreement 
and the Bagdad Railway, the object of which 
was to divide the aforesaid colonies, as well as Asia Minor, into 
spheres of interest.” This makes cheerful reading. According 
to Prince Lichnowsky the British Foreign Minister desired, 


since the old disputes with France and Russia were settled, to reach a corresponding 
agreement with us. His aim was not to isolate us, but to get us to take part in the 
already established Concert. Having succeeded in throwing a bridge across the 
Franco-British and Russo-British divisions, he wished also, as far as possible, to remove 
the causes of friction between England and Germany, and. by a network of agreements 
—to which might well eventually have been added an agreement on the unfortunate 
naval question—to secure the peace of the world. 


The Fatal 
Flaw 


Such is the considered and conclusive judgment of the German 
diplomat in closest touch with events at the time. Were Sir 
Edward Grey’s personal integrity and honour alone concerned, 
we should hail this vindication with unreserved satisfaction, 
affording as it does a complete and crushing answer to the campaign 
of slander conduct:d against him from Berlin throughout the 
civilized world with the assistance of “the friends of Germany ” 
in this country, headed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who gave the 
cue by his wicked falsehood in August 1914 that the war had 
been made in the British Foreign Office and Admiralty. Messrs. 
Macdonald and Co. will now have to be much more German than 
the Germans, or withdraw all their charges against Sir Edward 
Grey, and make the amende which has long been due from the 
Pacifist Party to the Pacifist Minister. The fatal flaw in Sir 
Edward Grey’s policy was that he imagined Germany to be 
another England, and German rulers to be animated by his own 
pacifist proclivities. He, in fact, committed the unforgivable 
offence, in a statesman who is a trustee of the national interests, 
of completely misreading the policy of the national enemy. It 
is not enough for governments to be inspired by good intentions 
when dealing with Powers which are so obviously on the war- 
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path as Pan-Germany. Therefore, while Prince Lichnowsky has 
finally shattered the Pacifist case against our Pacifist Minister, 
he has materially strengthened the patriotic indictment of Liberal 
Imperialism, which by wilfully burying its head in the sand 
bears a large measure of responsibility for subsequent events. 


THE Grey policy may be defined in a sentence ; indeed, we believe 
it was once so defined by its author: “ All we have to do is to 
The Grey convince Germany of our goodwill,” as though 
Polic goodwill would promote her programme of spolia- 
y : ; ; 

tion save in so far as it helped to convince the 
Kaiser that when Germany’s hour sounded England would be “ too 
proud to fight ”—which became his zdée fixe! Prince Lichnowsky 
quotes Sir Edward Grey’s own definition of his objective : ‘ With- 
out prejudice to the existing friendly understandings with France 
and Russia, which pursued no aggressive aims and involved in 
themselves for England no binding obligations, to reach a friendly 
rapprochement and understanding with Germany.” In other 
words, we were to attenuate our relations with our proved friends, 
France and Russia—to whom, be it noted, all “‘ obligations ” were 
disclaimed—in order to placate the common enemy of mankind, 
with whom we were to make some agreement, and when we 
were sufficiently despised by her and distrusted by the others 
all would be well. Such was the Grey policy for the preservation 
of peace. It was the perfection of Pacifism. Its author was 
Lord Haldane. In old days Sir Edward Grey had a far sounder 
conception of the European situation, and thoroughly realized 
that the single chance of preserving the peace of Europe, which 
was only threatened by Prussia, lay in the consolidation of an 
effective defensive understanding between the Triple Entente— 
France, Russia, and Great Britain—which would make Germany 
realize that war was too risky to be worth while. Under the 
tragic guidance of his friend Lord Haldane, who had become 
completely hypnotized by the German Emperor, Sir Edward 
Grey lost his moorings in a futile and perilous effort “to bring 
the two groups nearer together,” as Prince Lichnowsky describes 
his pitiable policy. The only escape from Haldaneism was war. 
Prince Lichnowsky describes the two schools of opinion in 
England during his embassy—namely, “the optimists who 
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believed in the possibility of an understanding ” with Germany, 
including, we are told, “Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Haldane, and most of the members of the Liberal Cabinet, as 
well as the leading Liberal organs, like the Westminster [Gazette], 
the Chronicle, and the [Manchester] Guardian.” On the other side 
were “ the pessimists . . . primarily Conservative politicians like 
Mr. Balfour, who on repeated occasions allowed me to know his 
opinion, and leading soldiers like Lord Roberts, who preached the 
necessity for the introduction of compulsory service; also the 
Northcliffe Press.” 


Ir is an agreeable surprise to learn that Mr. Balfour was among 
the “ pessimists,” though it makes his attitude throughout this 
i » period all the more unintelligible, as his appre- 
onan hensions should have ranged him with Lord Roberts, 

who found himself continuously obstructed by 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, who did their utmost to prevent 
the Unionist Party from realizing the German danger or from 
advocating serious steps to meet it. The ex-Ambassador adds 
that during his embassy even the “ pessimists” “ refrained from 
all attacks, and maintained, both personally and politically, a 
friendly attitude, but our [i.e. Germany’s] naval policy and our 
conduct in 1905, 1908, and 1911 had created amongst them the 
feeling that some day it would come to war. The first school, 
exactly as amongst us in Germany, are now accused of foolishness 
and short-sightedness, while the second are regarded as true 
prophets.” The writer describes the situation during the Balkan 
War, when according to Prince Lichnowsky there were two policies 
open to Germany—namely, either to act as an impartial mediator 
and seek a stable settlement in accordance with the wishes of the 
Balkan peoples, or to pursue a strict Triple Alliance policy. He 
recommended the former, but the Wilhelmstrasse preferred the 
latter. Austria wished to keep Serbia from the Adriatic, Italy to 
prevent the Greeks from reaching Avlona. Russia supported the 
Serbs, France the Greeks. Germany had no motive whatever for 
backing her Allies and effecting a bad settlement except the wish 
to consolidate an alliance that was “ worthless,” because Italy 
would break away in the event of war, while Austria was abso- 
lutely dependent on Germany without any alliance. Promoters of 
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British Missions to Switzerland might usefully note this invaluable 
inside testimony to the folly of trying to separate Hapsburgs and 
Hohenzollerns. In the ex-Ambassador’s view, the right way to 
increase Austria’s dependence on Germany was for the latter Power 
to cultivate friendly relations with Russia. For dynastic reasons 
the Kaiser favoured the division of Albania between Greece and 
Serbia, but “ when I, in a letter to him, urged this solution, I 
received from the Chancellor a severe reprimand to the effect that 
I was supporting Austria’s enemies, and should refrain from direct 
correspondence with the Emperor.” It was thus that Germany 
came to take her stand with Turkish and Magyar oppressors for the 
sake of the Triple Alliance, described by Prince Lichnowsky as a 
blunder “all the more striking since a sudden Franco-Russian 
assault—the only hypothesis which could justify the Triple 
Alliance policy—could, in fact, be ruled out of our calculations.” 


Prince LicnNowsky is particularly interesting on the Serbian 
question, where Germany “supported the Austrian policy of 
strangulation. We have always ridden horses 
whose collapse could be foreseen—Kruger, Abdul 
Aziz, Abdul Hamid, and William of Wied—and finally we 
came to grief in Berchtold’s stable.” His German colleague 
was not the only diplomat who rated Count Berchtold low, 
as there was a consensus of opinion that he was among the 
* most stupid and ignorant men who ever held so high an office. 
The Memorandum describes the Conference of Ambassadors in 
London in 1913, praising the influential and conciliatory rdle of 
Sir Edward Grey, who always found a way out of every apparent 
deadlock, after which we get this striking stricture on German 
policy, which will be useful to the conscientious historian, and 
should not be wholly wasted on some living statesmen, who can 
learn that Count Mensdorff is somewhat different to what they 
imagine, and that supposed “ moderation ” in Austrian policy is 
usually a pose. During this crisis, so far from supporting England, 
Germany “ invariably espoused the standpoint of Vienna. Count 
Mensdorff led the Triple Alliance in London; I was his second. 
My task consisted in supporting his proposals... . At all points 
we accepted and supported the views of Austria and Italy. Sir 
Edward Grey, on the other hand, practically never sided with 


“ That Pretext” 
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Russia or France. Usually, indeed, he took the side of our group, 
so as not to provide any pretext for conflict. That pretext was 
supplied later by a dead archduke”’ (our italics). Of many precious 
remarks by Prince Lichnowsky contributing to our understanding 
of the war this last is the most priceless. The publication of this 
Memorandum, whatever its genesis, produced an incident in the 
Reichstag where the Vice-Chancellor explained that it was due 
to “an unprecedented breach of confidence,” and that Prince 
Lichnowsky had resigned his rank, but that no further steps 
would be taken against him. We shall surely hear from him 
again when the tide has turned. 


THERE is a general sense of relief that whatever may have been 
the case in the past, the Archbishop of Canterbury no longer 
directs our aerial strategy. It will be remembered 
that His Grace—indeed it wil] not be forgotten for 
many years—used his influence to prevent our Government, which, 
to borrow an historic phrase, is “ none too brave,” from adopting 
the only effective means of protecting English women and children 
from murder, by bombing German towns. We can all endure 
raids on this country with relative composure and calm so long 
as we know that the Fatherland is getting paid in its own coin, 
only more of it and heavier. What was intolerable and odious 
was when the massacre of our people only provoked protest from 
the Episcopacy against “ reprisals,” or whatever the policy of 
hitting back at your assailants may be called. Both London and 
Paris have been bombed this month, and considerable life has 
been lost through the foolish habit of hustling the population into 
“ shelters,” some of which have proved to be veritable death-traps. 
But at any rate it is no longer a one-sided business—like our 
former Free Trade—German towns are already receiving a small 
instalment of their due, but apparently enough to induce the 
Great General Staff to ponder whether the game of attacking 
British and French women and children is worth the candle. 
We have no idea as to what decision they may finally arrive at, 
or what proposals they may put forward when they realize that 
the Fatherland will be increasingly punished with the lapse of 
time, nor do we care one brass farthing, save in so far as such 
vroposals afford conclusive evidence of the efficacy of the policy 


Reprisals 
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of reprisals which admits of indefinite extension. Naturally our 
“don’t hurt Germany” Party is backing the German General 
Staff, and we may anticipate considerable pressure upon the 
Right Honourable Faintheart and the Lord Feebleguts as our 
aerial offensive becomes serious, which can hardly be for some 
months. Judging by what has happened in the past it will 
require all the efforts of the Man in the Street to keep the Man 
in the Cabinet up to the mark. 


ALTHOUGH we are only at the opening of our aggressive policy, 
our truly great “ boys” have given us an earnest of what they 

will achieve when they are properly equipped and 
A Free Hand get fairly “going.” It is for their elders to see 

that they are not obstructed by any of those 
influences that supervene whenever Germans are about to get 
medicine they dislike. It is the least the effete can do for the 
gallant young souls who are winning the war which some of their 
fathers are trying to lose. We must likewise be on our guard 
against being stampeded by official arithmetic into imagining 
that more damage has been done than is actually the case, as 
excessive enthusiasm would be used against us and made an 
excuse for damping down aerial ardour. We might be encouraged 
to believe that bombing of Berlin was proceeding after it had 
been stopped. We would also say this word to the flying men. 
We at the back are fully aware that their strictly military opera- 
tions are the most valuable as well as the most arduous—they 
are the eyes of the British Army, and by the ascendancy they 
are gradually establishing our men are blinding the eyes of the 
enemy and contributing immeasurably to his ultimate defeat. 
There is, however, a psychological side to war, and it is here that 
every effective raid over the Rhine, spreading havoc and terror, 
is of incalculable value to the national cause, and indirectly of the 
utmost military advantage even though no technically military 
object were touched. We did not begin this game, nor should 
we have done so, but now that it has been forced upon us we 
must play it with the utmost rigour, and score as heavily as we 
possibly can—likewise turn a deaf ear to the whines from beyond 
the Rhine. 
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Accorp1ne to figures furnished by the War Office to the House 
of Commons we have made thirty-eight effective raids into 

Germany since the month of October, and have 
Aco dropped forty-eight tons of explosives on various 
saan spots in the Fatherland. These expeditions have 
been carried out despite adverse circumstances, as low clouds, 
high winds, rain and snow, especially in the Lorraine region, have 
heavily handicapped us, while the valleys in which the enemy’s 
ironworks and factories are situated were protected by intense 
cold, freezing our machine-guns, while there were not a few cases 
of frostbite in the R.F.C. Nevertheless, two hundred and fifty 
flights have been made, in which we only lost ten machines, while 
we have continually lengthened our flights and increased our ex- 
plosives. Most of these raids were carried out in broad daylight, 
and the photographs taken of the bursting bombs left no doubt as 
to their effect. Moreover, in the daylight it is possible, as the offi- 
cial statement reminds us, “ to concentrate attack on objects of 
actual military importance—a striking contrast to the promiscuous 
methods adopted by the enemy.” We hope, however, that when 
our young men are, so to speak, out “on their own,” that they 
will not be too particular, for reasons that will be found fully set 
forth in an article entitled “ The German Savages at Home,” to 
which we would particularly direct the reader’s attention. At 
night our machines have come down low and fired upon search- 
lights, trains, and railway stations. Our observers have had the 
satisfaction of noting a steady increase in the enemy’s anti- 
aircraft defences, searchlights, guns, and aeroplanes. The fol- 
lowing is described as a typical raid: it was carried out on 
March 10, when twelve aeroplanes left their aerodrome at 9.35 A.M. 
to bomb Stuttgart, of which eleven reached their objective, only 
one machine failing to return. The others dropped three bombs 
of 230 lb., sixteen of 112 lb., and nine of 40 lb., giving a grand 
total of 2842 lb. of explosives. Several bursts were seen on the 
Daimler Motor Works and the railway-lines, Mettingen Station 
being set on fire, as also a train in the station. Two bombs burst 
near the electric-power station in the town, one beside the railway 
sidings, one near the gasworks, while five or six bursts were noticed 
in or around the Gare de Triage. Two bursts were seen by the 
bridges over the river, and two more, besides a large munition 
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factory, south-east of the town. No less than thirty-six plates 
were exposed of Stuttgart, which make good showing from our 
point of view. If any of our readers happen to have been in 
Stuttgart on “the day” we should be grateful for their corrobo- 
rative evidence of the official report. We have since visited 
Mannheim and other places with equally satisfactory results. 


Britons pride themselves on not being bloodthirsty even in war. 
The Christian spirit is strong among us, and we can all admire 
. those noble natures who find it in their hearts to 
os » sata es forgive those who have injured them. But the 
cheap and easy sentimentalism which enables de- 
pressing bishops and yet more gloomy deans to forgive wrongs 
done to others strikes us as anything but noble; it is simply 
contemptible. If the Bishop of Hereford can forgive the enemy 
who wastes a bomb on his palace or on his cathedral, well and 
good. It is his affair and no one will reproach him. Should 
Dean Inge elect to bless the destroyers of St. Paul’s he would 
at any rate be consistent. But neither of these dignitaries can 
justify themselves from the Scriptures or elsewhere for calling 
upon us to love the perpetrators of the cruelties deliberately 
i practised upon our unfortunate prisoners of war who found 
ill themselves in the clutches of the Germans in the terrible winter 
| of 1914. We would invite all archbishops, bishops, and deans 
to read the White Paper recently published by the Government 
in which these horrors are set forth. The substance of it will be 
found elsewhere. It should be placed in the hands of every one 
of the fifteen million electors about to become enfranchised. It 
raises vital issues. It governs the terms of peace. We go so far 
as to say that it would shatter the influence of any Church whose 
leaders tried to slur it over and demanded that their followers 
should adore the fiends in human form—of which the females were 
the worst—who tortured our officers and men simply because 
they were helpless. Christianity dare not ask human nature to 
forget atrocities which it would be criminal to forgive when 
inflicted upon others, though we are aware that our great-hearted 
Fighting Men of all ranks are capable of forgetting any wrong 
done to themselves, and we honour them for it. Nor would we 
have them different. 
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WE cannot, however, consent that the sponge should be passed 
over these unexpiated crimes on the ipse dixit of preachers 
untouched by them. Captain A. J. G. Hargreaves, 
of the Somerset Light Infantry, describes his 
journey from Mons to Torgau (September 2-8, 1914), adding: 
“ At the station, before we started to march up the street to the 
barracks, and whilst I was on the platform (my head bandaged), 
a German woman (well dressed) put her head out of a first-class 
carriage window and spat in my face.” Does the Bishop of 
Hereford call upon us to forgive this outrage? If so, on what 
principle? We should also like to have his lordship’s opinion 
on the following incident recorded by Major R. F. Meiklejohn 
(Royal Warwicks), who travelled from Cambrai to Brunswick on 
September 3-6, 1914: “ During this day also soup was emptied 
on the platforms in front of our carriage when we asked for it, 
and the conduct of the German populace, and especially that of 
the Red Cross women and officials, was barbarous.” The Dean 
of St. Paul’s might equally apply his peculiar mentality to this 
episode, narrated by Captain H. M. Perry, R.A.M.C., who was 
kept in a fourth-class carriage for forty-eight hours without any 
food: “German Red Cross at stations refused to give them 
anything. One woman brought glass of water. Spat in it first.” 
These things are doubtless very disagreeable, and it is incon- 
siderate in us to disturb the calm of cathedral society by raking 
them up, but with all respect, we would suggest that our pastors 
and masters will only be qualified to lecture us upon German 
virtues when they show that they have studied their subject. 
We say deliberately that were any justification needed of the 
policy of “ bombing Berlin” it will be found within the four 
corners of this sixpenny White Paper [Cd. 8984].* 


Unexpiated 


THERE may have been no other course open to the present mori- 
bund Parliament except to commit political suicide. This it 
has very effectually done by the impending revolution which is 
expected to come into operation this autumn, when the new 

* Miscellaneous No. 3 (1918), “Report on the Transport of British Prisoners of 
War to Germany (August—December 1914).” Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Commissioners of His Majesty, February 1918. To be purchased through any 


bookseller or direct from H.M. Stationery Office at Imperial House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, and elsewhere. 
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Register will be ready and the new electorate able to vote. 
Although neither Commons nor Lords had any mandate on this 
ee matter, and although both Houses refused to consult 
a wg the country, six million women are enfranchised. 
This is described as “ the Women’s victory,” and 
is being celebrated as such by the various Suffrage societies to 
which our manly politicians—afte: their wont—sold the pass. 
But so far it is not much of a “ victory ” for women, as the new 
Act merely enables women to vote for despised man. Women 
remain disqualified from sitting in either House of Parliament ; 
therefore in the true sense of the term the sex ‘s unrepresented, 
being only allowed to designate those tamer males whom women 
expect to do their bidding. We cannot believe that matters will 
remain where they are. It is incredible that “ the victory ” should 
not be followed up in the only log’cal and possible way, i.e. by 
enabling women to vote for women. Women will sit in the Lords 
as well asin the Commons. How can it be seriously argued hence- 
forward that Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs..Humphry Ward, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
or Miss Christabel Pankhurst are fit to vote, but not fit to legis- 
late, and shall merely be entitled to select: delegates who are ex 
hypothesi incompetent, and, moreover, have demonstrated that 
incompetence by their conduct throughout this question. In our 
opinion the sooner this further “ victory ” is achieved the better ; 
the present state of things is intolerable, and not to be endured. 
The coming punishment of our politicians is about the only bright 
spot on the political horizon. We must all confess that man- 
government has been a most dismal fiasco. The women could 
not possibly make a worse mess of it if they tried. 


On the vital subject of Peace terms the women of England, judging 
by all the signs of the times, should be invaluable in saving both 
nation and Empire from the Mugwumps, Pacifists, 
and Defeatists generally. The White-Flaggers of 
Lansdowne House will get few recruits from the women of any 
class, who, whatever else they may be, are neither Whigs nor 
“ Round-Tablers.” They will not risk a repetition of Armageddon 
by pretending, with some men, that “ our German friends” are 
“less black than they are painted,” and that if we are “ moderate ” 
and “ reasonable ” in our demands, and convince the Boche that 


Terms 
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we have no desire “ to hurt or humiliate ” the Fatherland, he on 
his side will reciprocate, and thus, hand-in-hand with the Boche 
and the Bolshevik, we may safely enter the Brotherhood of Man. 
British women have.at least as clear ideas upon Germans as British 
men, and are, moreover, endowed with a healthy capacity to hate 
what is truly hateful. Our politicians doubtless hope to trick the 
women at a General Election by promises such as impose on their 
men-folk, and thereafter, behind the backs of the people, to patch 
up a rotten peace with the enemy through the customary medium 
of Secret Diplomacy. But women are more suspicious than men, 
and have- peculiar contempt for politicians, of whom they have 
had ur .easant experience. They will refuse to be bamboozled. 
Under the new regime Secret Diplomacy will be hopelessly at a 
discount. Smuts Missions in Switzerland will be more than ever 
impracticable. There are certain elementary essentials of a 
permanent peace which should appeal to the great majority of the 
six million women now about to vote for the first time, and the 
Press would be well advised to place the issues fairly and squarely 
before them. (1) If Germany is allowed to cry “ Peace ” when she 
is about to be beaten, the present war must be followed by another 
war the moment Germany is ready, because she will be more 
than ever convinced that war pays. (2) A similar observation 
applies should the Hohenzollern dynasty be left on the German 
throne. (3) Justice demands that the arch-criminals who pro- 
voked this war be punished for the manner in which it has been 
waged. (4) The war’s victims must be materially compensated 
by Germany, whether they be Belgian men, women, and children, 
or British men, women, and children. (5) Prussian military power 
must be crippled, and the necessary guarantees for good behaviour 
taken. (6) The Allied war aims as set forth by the Allied Govern- 
ments, plus the Allied war costs, to be a first charge on the Central 
Empires. (7) No secret diplomacy with, or secret concessions to, 
the Central Empires, their trade; or their Dynasties. (8) Germany 
to remain outside the League of Peace, which otherwise would 
become an instrument of Pan-Germanism. (9) All sentimentalism 
is out of place in dealing with any German question. 


WE make no apology for once more recurring to the all-important 
question of the ex-colonies of Gerr <ny, which we intend to discuss 
VoL LXXxI ll 
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again and again. In this world, where the shouting of the largest 
crowd counts for so much, it is not safe to assume that right 
will be done because it is right. No German states- 
man ever discusses the future without assuming the 
return of Germany’s oversea empire, while the 
enemy Press has evidently been ordered to treat it as a matter of 
course. The silence upon our side is no less significant than it is 
disquieting. Mr. Lloyd George has not said one helpful word 
on this great Imperial issue, while the paralytic attitude of more 
than one of his colleagues encourages the worst suspicions, 
especially in the face of the suggestion of our Defeatist Press that 
despite her crimes against civilized and savage mankind, Germany 
may hope to regain these blood-stained territories. It is about a 
year since General Smuts echoed and applauded the brave words 
of Mr. Walter Long, the Colonial Secretary, which were universally 
hailed as sealing the fate of the German colonies; in the interval 
both statesmen have preserved a rigid silence. We would warn 
the Dominions to agitate; otherwise judgment will go against 
their claims by default, and they will get little or no help from 
those “‘ Imperialist” organs which profess to reflect the “ best 
constructive thought ” of our overseas compatriots. Fortunately, 
there is too much sense in South Africa to tolerate the abhorred 
Teuton in “South-West,” while General Smuts recently gave 
the Geographical Society conclusive reasons for keeping him out 
of the rest of the Dark Continent, though his failure to pronounce 
the decisive word which seemed to be the only possible perora- 
tion of his lecture deepened the general anxiety. Australia and 
New Zealand are equally ardent on a question they have it 
in their power to decide, as, combined with the authority and 
prestige of these Governments, the voice of common sense at 
home would be sufficiently strong to prevent the usual Downing 
Street betrayal. Were our Propaganda Department a serious 
Imperial institution instead of a mere Ministerial office invented 
to prop up a tottering Government, there would be a ceaseless 
stream of protest backwards and forwards between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions against the possibility of any such 
unthinkable thing as the surrender to the Mailed Fist of one acre 
of territory or a single native who had been liberated. 


Those Blessed 
Colonies 
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WE note with the keenest satisfaction that New Zealand is keeping 
her end up, and that her patriotic and far-seeing Prime Minister, 
Mr. Massey, misses few opportunities of emphasizin 
oiemanme the Colonial view. Sit assure him that he is 
not wasting his breath in proclaiming a “ Monroe doctrine” 
for the British Empire. Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime 
Minister, whose presence in London we are all eagerly await- 
ing, is known to be equally robust on this question, while 
General Botha, the head of the Union Government of South Africa, 
is the last man to re-create the German Empire. Nor have 
Colonial statesmen confined their action to the platform. At a 
conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of New 
Zealand, held at Wellington at the close of last year, Mr. Massey 
referred to the efforts of Sir Joseph Ward and himself to impress 
upon the British Government that any attempt to restore to 
Germany Samoa, German New Guinea, and other islands now in 
British occupation “would be very bitterly resented by the 
British people in the South Pacific.” As the Prime Minister told 
his audience, the actual value of these islands was “ a secondary 
consideration.” New-Zealanders were thinking of something 
much more important—namely, National Security. 

What would it mean if German Samoa were given back to Germany? It would 

mean that Samoa would become again the headquarters of the German fleet in the 
Pacific, as it was before the war; it would mean the establishment there of a great 
wireless station, which would be able to speak to countries all over the Pacific ; it would 
possibly mean the establishment there of a fleet of submarines. 
It would certainly mean an immense fleet of German submarines 
that at the chosen moment would destroy every merchantman 
afloat. Mr. Massey, as the Times’ Wellington correspondent 
reminds us, realizes 


more clearly than the rank and file that New Zealand’s interests and desires may ‘be 
overlooked or pushed aside if they are not constantly before a large audience and a 
high authority. 


Tue ordinary New-Zealander, who is not in touch with Imperial 

statesmanship and may be somewhat hazy as to international 

Kev of diplomacy, assumes that his wishes must prevail 

wei because after our experiences during the present 
Pacific ; er ; 

war there can be no difference of opinion, especially 

in the face of the statements of the German Press, of which that 
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of the Hamburg Fremdenblatt had reached Wellington two or 
three days before Mr. Massey’s warning. That paper declared : 


Germany must not surrender her island possessions in the Pacific, because if used 
as naval bases and coaling-stations they would enable Germany to defy Australian 
ambitions, check Japan, and threaten the western shores of North and South America. 


After all, ‘‘ our German friends ” remain our greatest asset. Mr. 
Massey told the Conference : 


I have the best of reasons for believing that the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies understands and looks at the position from our point of view. But the danger 
would be at the Peace Conference, when it comes, and the terms of peace are being 
arranged. We cannot expect people on the other side of the world, even British 
citizens, however Imperialistic they may be, to see the importance of these islands 
as we see it. 

Every one who is capable of “ thinking imperially ” shares New 
Zealand’s standpoint, and for one person who was capable of 
appreciating it before the war there are a hundred to-day. But it 
would be risky to leave the matter in the unassisted hands of any 
Minister, however well meaning, because Downing Street is paved 
with good intentions. Mr. Massey returned to the charge in a 
subsequent speech at Wellington (March 7), of which we have but 


the briefest report. He reiterated : 


Our interest does not lie in the fertility or productiveness of the island [of Samoa], 
but in the fact that we are anxious because Samoa is the key to the South Pacific, 
and if restored to-day would become the headquarters of a German fleet and the centre 
of German operations in the Pacific. The British flag was carried away from Samoa in 
1889, and the New Zealand boys carried it back again in 1914. My opinion and hope 
are that it went back to stay. 


WE are most anxious to put this vital Imperial issue plainly and 
even brutally befor2 readers at home and abroad. The German 
Government, from the Kaiser downwards, are 
absolutely determined to recover these lost posses- 
sions, as in their eyes any other solution would be 
an unspeakable hum'liation fo- the Fatherland, which would 
cause a ser ous set-back to the Pan-German cause, for wh'ch so 
many sacrifices have been made, bes des being a personal affront 
to the Monarch. Germany’s future as a world-power depends on 
her maritime position, which in its turn depends upon coaling- 
stations, every one of which could be made a formidable submarine 
base that would threaten every community within five thousand 
miles. So far from surrendering any German colonies, Germany 
confidently counts upon taking certain British colonies as jumping- 


Wanted— 
Ginger 
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off places for fresh adventures. She has been told by her Sove- 
reign that her destiny “ lies on the water,” and this war has but 
whetted her appetite. Count Hertling, the Imperial Chancellor, 
obligingly suggests that we should relinquish Gibraltar, Hong- 
Kong, Aden, and the Falkland Islands, just as the Russians are 
abandoning the Baltic and the Black Sea. Can we be surprised 
at the open ambitions of Berlin when Lord Haldane apparently 
gives some countenance to Count Hertling’s demand, while even 
members of the War Cabinet warn the Allies against putting their 
claims too high! Such an attitude towards the great hulking bully 
of Europe is simply asking for trouble. Our statesmen literally 
terrify us; of nothing else are we afraid. On one side of the 
North Sea is a relentless, determined Government that knows 
what it wants and means to get it, bent on recovering every colony 
—whose ambitions are encouraged by our Invertebrates. Unless 
the War Cabinet can be “ gingered up ” we shall have a debacle 
whenever it comes to “negotiations.” It is the duty of the 
Dominions to make themselves continuously and thoroughly 
offensive to the Home Government, which invariably pursues 
the line of least resistance. British Bolshevists are already 
demanding that whatever the Hohenzollerns ask, that they shall 
be granted, in accordance with the maxim “no annexations,” 
which was invented in Berlin for the express purpose of saving the 
German overseas empire without the necessity of defeating the 
Grand Fleet. 


It is everybody’s duty to give up everything they can, and even 
some things they think they can’t, if such sacrifices in any way 

contribute to the present prodigious national effort. 
trast snd It is not only the duty of the wine-drinker, the 

whisky-drinker, the beer-drinker, to drink less, but 
likewise of the tea-drinker to content himself or herself with less 
tea and more hot water, just as it is necessary to forgo meat, 
bread, and other things once deemed indispensable, of which there 
is at the moment, and will be for some considerable time, an 
alarming shortage throughout the world. All excess at this crisis 
of the country’s fate is a crime as well as a blunder in the individual 
citizen, but we confess to being unable to appreciate the virtue in 
those who exploit the occasion by summoning others to make 
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sacrifices. Thus teetotallers who may not contemplate drinking 
one less cup of cocoa angrily demand that all beer-drinkers give 
up their beverage. By all means let the latter, like the rest of us, 
consume as little as they can, and less than they care about. But 
there is no reason for putting them to the ban, as is proposed by 
a large number of enthusiasts of both sexes, who mean exceedingly 
well, though they would achieve more were they less conscious of 
their own merits and of the inferiority of their fellows. We can 
conceive no policy less conducive to victory than the campaign 
of men like Lord d’Abernon—who have never passed for being 
the most self-sacrificing section of the community—to constrain 
the British working man to cultivate patriotism on toast and water. 
There might be something in it were prohibition equally applied 
to wine, but this does not seem to be suggested. D’Abernonism 
strikes us as inverted Bolshevikism. We are not surprised that 
the programme arouses keen resentment wherever it is propounded 
by its plutocratic, not to say sybaritish, apostles. 


TEETOTALLERS are in a state bordering on frenzy owing to their 
belated discovery that this vast war has increased the National 
Vodka Drink Bill, as might have been foreseen by every 
one in touch with human nature. Mr. Leif 
Jones informed a more or less horrified House of Commons 
(March 12) that whereas the National Drink Bill for 1914 was 
£164,000,000, in 1915 it was £182,000,000, in 1916 £204,000,000, 
and in 1917 no less than £259,000,000. On the other hand, the 
amount received through the taxation of drink, apart from excess 
profits, was actually diminishing—namely, from £62,000,000 in 
1915 to £35,000,000 in 1917, though it was not made clear why 
excess profits should be excluded. Our expenditure on drink is 
undeniably enormous, and in a perfect world the whole of this 
increase, if not the entire sum, would have found its way into 
War Savings Certificates. But as things are, a substantial addition 
to the Drink Bill was inevitable whenever the mass of the people 
found themselves exceptionally flush of money, as during the last 
four years. Indeed, considering the enormous increase of wages, 
the increased expenditure on drink does not strike us as dispro- 
portionate. If we thought it would in the smallest degree help to 
win the war to stop beer, as appears to be the opinion of Sir 
Charles Bathurst and our much-esteemed contemporary the 
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Spectator, we should not hesitate for a moment, and “ damn the 
consequences.”’ But we believe the exact opposite. At one time, 
it will be remembered, the world was encouraged to imagine that 
the Tsar of Russia had taken a long step towards Victory by 
suppressing the drinking of vodka, but in the recent debate 
Mr. Clynes, a much-respected Labour Member, speaking on behalf 
of the Government, expressed the opinion that this autocratic 
action had neither strengthened Russia from the military nor the 
moral point of view. He declared, in fact, “ the suppression had 
accounted, in some measure, for the discontent which produced 
revolution.” 


AttHoueH the death of Mr. John Redmond is a considerable 
Parliamentary event, because for many years the Irish Nationalist 

Leader had been a foremost orator of the House of 
aon Sent Commons, it is not a great political event. He was 
never a strong man, and for many years his influence had been 
on the wane, though he never had any difficulty in intimidating 
the still weaker vessels who composed British Governments. 
There was one golden moment in John Redmond’s life—namely, 
August 3, 1914—when he unhesitatingly cast his great Parlia- 
mentary influence on the side of Civilization, now challenged by 
Kultur, and by so doing went far to confirm a somewhat shaky 
House of Commons in the right path. Had he gone the other way, 
as many Nationalists in his place would have done, the result 
would have been disastrous. Englishmen will always remain 
grateful to him for this action, especially those who most vividly 
remember the circumstances of the moment. We equally cherish 
the memory of his brother, William Redmond, who set an inspiring 
example in the war, which, unfortunately, only too few Nationalists 
followed. The present atmosphere of that Party may be gathered 
from its selection, as John Redmond’s successor, of Mr. John 
Dillon, a peculiarly venomous Anglophobe. They cannot be 
congratulated, though perhaps we are, as henceforward it will be 
impossible, even for credulous Unionists of the Duke, Bonar Law, 
Curzon, and Walter Long variety, to pretend that a Dillon Govern- 
ment in Dublin could be anything but hostile to this country. 
The Nationalist Party has driven a very long nail into the coffin 
of the Irish Convention. Not only is Mr. Dillon an implacable 
enemy of England, but he is equally an enemy of our Allies, the 
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Italian Kingdom and the French Republic. He represents all 
that is obscurantist and reactionary. Some friend of Ulster must 
have had a hand in his nomination. 


Our politicians have paid so few compliments to the British Army 
—though they have been lavish in rewarding themselves as is 
pointed out in an interesting article elsewhere— 
that the voting of £25,000 to the widow of Sir 
Stanley Maude came as a most pleasurable surprise, 
causing the keenest satisfaction to the Army and the country. 
Moving tributes were paid to the memory of that brilliant and 
lovable soldier in both Houses, Lord Curzon and the Prime Minister 
excelling themselves in discharging their delicate task. The former 
described the Conqueror of Bagdad as fulfilling “in manifold 
respects . . . the ideal of the Happy Warrior,” while Mr. Lloyd 
George (March 4) gracefully told the House of Commons, “ I never 
submitted a proposal to the House with a greater conviction of 
its merits and of its claims on the acceptance of this House.” 
Sir Stanley Maude had found British prestige at a very low ebb 
in a place where prestige counted for much. He completely 
restored the position, his dramatic capture of Bagdad being 
among the finest feats in military history, exercising a magical 
effect throughout the whole East. The Prime Minister disclosed 
the painful fact that this great soldier had died a victim of his 
inbred courtesy, as on visiting a plague-stricken area he accepted 
hospitality at his peril “ rather than hurt the susceptibilities of a 
people who were anxious to give him a welcome. There was 
cholera in the cup, and he died within a few days.” Mr. Snow- 
den’s opposition but served to emphasize the universal apprecia- 
tion of Sir Stanley Maude. 


The Grant to 
Lady Maude 


WE have just published what we believe our readers will find to be 
a most attractive little volume, entitled Take Cover,* in which 

» Mr. Ian D. Colvin discusses, in his own inimitable 
“Take Cover : ' : oa 
and witty manner, many topics of interest to politi- 
cal students, in the form of sparkling conversations in a raid 
shelter where a small but miscellaneous company has been driven 
by stress of circumstances. 


* Take Cover, by Ian D. Colvin. Published by the National Review, 43 Duks 
Street, St. James’s, London, §.W.1. 2s. 6d. net. 


A PLEA FOR THE PREMIERSHIP 


THERE are some famous words of Cromwell’s that at this dark 
moment it is heartening to remember. “I raised such men as 
had the fear of God before them, and made some conscience of 
what they did, and from that day forward, I must say to you, 
they were never beaten, and wherever they were engaged against 
the enemy they beat continually.” Then he added: “I had 
rather have a plain russet-coated captain, that knows what he 
fights for, and loves what he knows, than that which you call a 
gentleman and is nothing else. I honour a gentleman that is so 
indeed.” No one who has seen our Armies in France can doubt 
that the spirit of Cromwell’s Ironsides is the spirit of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s, that the flame of battle blazes in the hearts of our soldiers, 
and that they too know what they fight for and love what they 
know. 

Here at home the impious designs of the enemy are not so 
clear in men’s minds. That is the impression I have formed when 
returning home after a prolonged absence. The tortuous course 
of the peace negotiations in Eastern Europe has baffled men’s 
judgments about the chances of the war and clouded their vision. 
The stress of war appears to have exasperated people at home, 
and their torment finds expression in fiercer denunciation of each 
other than of the enemy. This state of mind, were it to continue, 
would endanger the security of the State. 

The bitter attacks on the Prime Minister are an illustration 
of what I mean. Mr. Lloyd George’s virtues and faults are clad 
in thunder; they are so sonorous and startling. There is never 
any doubt about his mistakes or his successes. But, after all, 
whatever errors of judgment he may commit, he is the instrument 
chosen by the people of our Empire, and accepted by our Allies, 
as the leader best suited, at the moment, for the great end of 
beating the enemy. Few who wish England to have the victory 
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in this war question this fact. Unfortunately, the Constitution 
under which we live in these islands does not render the Prime 
Minister of the day immune from personal attack or, when once 
chosen for his supreme task, leave him free in the sense in which 
freedom of action has been conferred upon the President of the 
United States. He is hampered by political forces that he is 
obliged to measure and manceuvre, and he is constrained to adapt 
himself to political exigencies, as represented by Parliament, by 
Labour organizations, and by the Press. He is unable to fix his 
gaze steadily upon the foe; his lines of communication are for 
ever menaced. If he is called by the nation to be its chief, as the 
statesman best qualified to carry through this war, he should be 
immune from the grosser forms of criticism and attack—even 
when he makes a strange choice of colleagues, or when he substi- 
tutes one distinguished soldier for another or puts aside a seaman 
of proved merit. The nation might, no doubt, lose confidence in 
Mr. Lloyd George. He might by a series of imprudent actions, 
or by obvious neglect of opportunities, or by grave political errors, 
so lower the moral of the people that responsible leaders of public 
opinion would be justified in endeavouring to bring about his fall. 
So far no step has been taken by any leader of more than a frag- 
ment or a faction that indicates a wish to overthrow the Prime 
Minister. Until that moment comes he has a right to undivided 
support, as though he were a general leading an army in the field. 

A great writer has described how one November day, walking 
in St. James’s Park, Cromwell sought a conversation with White- 
locke, and opened to him the dangers with which their jars and 
animosities beset the cause. Whitelocke told him that the peril 
sprang from the imperious temper of the Army. Cromwell 
retorted that, on the contrary, it sprang rather from the Members 
of Parliament who irritated the Army by their self-seeking and 
greediness, their spirit of faction, their delay in the public business, 
their design for prolonging their own power. “ They are irre- 
sponsible and uncontrolled ; what was wanted was some authority 
high enough to check all these exorbitances. Without that 
nothing in human reason can prevent the ruin of the Common- 
wealth.” So strongly did he feel that “ no ruler in a crisis should 
be blottered at, whatever high action he might take.” 

The crisis of which Cromwell was speaking was certainly not 
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graver than that which confronts the nation at the present time. 
We may therefore ask ourselves whether the selected ruler of our 
Empire’s destinies should be subjected to “ exorbitances ”— 
whether in Parliament or by organs of the Press is immaterial— 
and be “ blottered at” by opponents who have not the power 
or the courage to bring about his fall. Many of us think that 
Mr. Lloyd George has done things he should not have done, and 
left undone things he should have done. But whose conscience 
is so free that he can cast the first stone ? 

I have personally no desire to be governed by Lords North- 
cliffe and Beaverbrook, but, on the other hand, I think it best to 
keep silent if these agents are believed by their Chief to be the 
most suitable instruments he can find to enable him to defeat 
the enemy. They are, perhaps, no better and no worse than a 
Rump Parliament. We must assume they realize that the modern 
conception of a State makes it a moral person capable of right 
and wrong, and that, being journalists themselves, they will not 
take advantage of their secret avenues of information to play 
off the papers they control against their rivals, or make use of 
their powers to fine unblemished patriots for a strong criticism, 
or imprison some writer—a mere delver into democratic problems 
awaiting solution—for the expression of a philosophic doubt. 

Across a few miles of channel we breathe a different air—an 
atmosphere free from uncharitable imputation and malicious 
construction. If a general makes a mistake he is pitied, and a 
few words of regretful commiseration are spoken. If weary or 
surprised men “ break,” they are tenderly handled and affec- 
tionately encouraged. 

If this is the spirit that pervades the General Headquarters 
of the Army in the Field, is it too much to ask that in those few 
acres of English soil, amid the noble surroundings of Westminster, 
where the heart of the Empire beats, a similar spirit may prevail ? 

If the political problem that faces the Allies in East and West 
were as well understood by the people at home as the military 
problem is understood by our soldiers who face the enemy, there 
would be no doubt of the answer. Unfortunately, the expositors 
of a nation’s polity cannot speak with the compelling unison of 
the guns. 

If we could avoid fault-finding and put away criticism for 
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a while, if we could concentrate the positive observation of our 
keenest minds upon the progress of this bitter struggle, they 
would surely be found in such agreement that any criticism would 
be of a constructive order and free from friction. Sweeping away 
the conventional and commonplace treatment of stern military 
facts, abandoning depreciatory comment upon the most formidable 
enemy Britain has had to contend with since she stood alone 
against Napoleonic Europe, we should find ourselves admitting 
that at the moment when the war appeared to be won, when the 
enemy was offering to discuss terms of peace, the situation suddenly 
changed, owing to the unforeseen breakdown of the Ally to 
whose support her Ally and friends had rallied in 1914. It 
followed that the military initiative passed from the Allies, who 
had secured it, back to the enemy. In one of the big theatres 
of war, the battle is lost—irretrievably lost, it now appears—owing 
to causes unforeseen and undreamed of by the politicians and 
diplomatists who under our democratic institutions fulfil the 
functions that the Great General Staff of the enemy keep in their 
own hands. No one blames these good gentlemen; they are 
victims of an anachronism. The thousand confusions of such a 
situation are beyond the reach of Foreign Secretaries and diplo- 
matists. The Foreign Office and diplomacy are an excrescence 
in war. Their sphere is peace; theit métier is to temporize and 
fumble. They fit together little pieces of the puzzle that the 
passions, greed, and ambitions of mankind are continually smashing 
into fragments. War is the outward and visible sign that diplo- 
macy has failed. At the sound of the first gun diplomacy should 
step aside until its mentality, traditions, and methods are once 
more required. For unity of design is an essential of successful 
war. And this can only be achieved by the closest interchange 
of military and political ideas. A single mind is best. If that is 
impossible, then the nearest approach to it that circumstances 
will permit ! 

Never since the opening of the war until now have the Allies 
been in a position to conceive or achieve unity of design—that 
is to say, clearly defined war aims combined with an agreed 
military plan. The enemy, on the other hand, has never been 
confronted with difficulties like ours. Although he has changed 
his plans—-notoriously after the Marne, and again after the 
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collapse of Russia—although his “war aims”’ have shifted more 
than once, he has always been able, thanks to his organized military 
and political system, to obtain agreement and unity. 

Through the fog of war and the smoke of battle we see less 
clearly than neutral eyes, so that German designs often baffle us 
when they are plain enough to a neutral observer. The weightiest 
writer on public affairs in Europe—a neutral]—has described in 
impressive language the effect of the three treaties of Peace recently 
signed by Germany. They create, he says, a Mittel-Europa, or 
Central Europe. They add fifty-five millions of people and a tract 
of territory twice the size of France to the German Empire. They 
hand over the wretched Armenians to massacre at the hands of 
their hereditary persecutors. They leave Serbia derelict. They 
establish the hegemony of Bulgaria in the Balkans. They tear 
up the Treaty of Nystadt and destroy the equilibrium of forces 
in the Baltic. They perhaps open a new Germanic route to the 
Far East through the Black Sea. But, above all, they proclaim 
the bankruptcy of the rights of nations and they condemn Europe 
to a series of retaliatory wars. Far from fulfilling the aspirations 
of philanthropists, Socialists, and Bolshevists, far from serving as 
a basis of general and prolonged peace, far from proving an 
introduction to a League of Nations, far from removing economic 
barriers, they are a challenge to the whole civilized world. 

Under these agreements the future of little Serbia is pathetic 
enough, but the fate of Rumania—robbed of the Dobrudja and 
of all access to the sea, annihilated, and serving only as the cement 
for that Mittel-Europa of which economically, militarily, and 
politically, this unhappy people will inevitably form part—is 
a tragedy. 

To this neutral onlooker the pregnant meaning of these peace 
treaties, should they remain undisturbed, is the dominion over 
Central Europe of a great military hierarchy that must inevitably 
provoke an economic struggle indefinitely prolonged into the 
future, as well as recurrent wars for retaliation and freedom. 

The German soldiers who dictated these treaties have for- 
gotten, or never knew, that political crimes carry with them 
their certain punishment. They forgot Napoleon’s maxim that 
the world is governed by ideas, and not by the sword. Napoleon 
himself neglected his own maxim, to his destruction, for had the 
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Peace of Amiens remained unbroken Europe would have been 
spared many sorrows and France her martyrdom. 

After three and a half years of war the German soldiers, 
German statesmen, and the German nation have realized the 
ideal originated by German philosophers. They can, if they 
choose, exult in their political sagacity. Although the Great 
General Staff was forced to change its plans owing to the military 
resistance of France and England in the West, its political aims 
have never changed, and as the war stands to-day they have been 
achieved. But the end is not yet. The most powerful force 
that any conqueror has ever had to encounter in the history of 
mankind remains unbroken—the stubborn resistance and bitter 
' antagonism of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

A writer, whom I have already quoted, once said that to make 
England break with her history is a thing more easily said than 
done, as it has ever been in all her ages. Is it likely that after 
three and a half years of war, after stupendous losses in human 
life, after consumption of national resources so great that years 
of German toil will be required to restore them, the German 
remnant, however great the territorial expansion of its authority, 
can make England break with her past ? Can the waning German 
remnant hold its conquests against the waxing unity and strength 
of the Anglo-Saxon races? In spite of her three treaties of peace, 
there is not a “ profane or idle gentleman ” in Europe who would 
lay three to one on Germany obtaining the ratification of any one 
of them by a Peace congress. History and war are differently 
read and interpreted. I myself have never doubted of the result 
of the war since the fruits of the victories on the Somme were 
gathered. 

I was taught, when young, that Nelson won the Napoleonic 
war on October 21, 1805, although ten years elapsed, full of 
victories and defeats—Austerlitz, Jena, Leipzig, and countless 
others—before Napoleon’s final reverse. Be it remembered that 
in the interim Mr. Pitt rolled up the map of Europe at least on 
one occasion. Children should be taught now that Sir Douglas 
Haig and General Foch won the Great German War in the summer 
of 1916 on the Somme, although possibly the final reverse of the 
enemy may be prolonged until 1926! Nelson’s strategy is said 
to have “ noiselessly foiled Napoleon’s plans.” Eliminate that 
epithet as not characteristic of the Somme Battle and a similar 
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honour may be claimed for our Army’s heroic struggle—for it 
foiled the plans of the German General Staff. 

Trafalgar proved to Napoleon and to Europe that England 
was unconquerable. It was the most decisive defensive battle 
ever fought. The Somme Battle proved directly and indirectly 
that the lines of the Western battle-front are unbreakable by any 
force that the enemy can muster against them. It was the greatest 
offensive-defensive battle ever fought, and its lessons, if they are 
correctly read, should convince every citizen of the British Empire 
that the British Army is invulnerable and that the island home, 
which that Army covers, is secure. 

But to win the war is not necessarily to end it. Although the 
Allies won the war in 1916, the war may well drag on for years 
if certain fundamental maxims are not observed. Of these the 
first and last is Unity. We must be united in spirit and in action, 
united amongst ourselves and against the enemy. I have pleaded 
for a positive concentration of the keenest minds on the problems 
of the war rather than upon Mr. Lloyd George’s minor errors. 
He himself should help. Like Cromwell, he must not allow himself 
to be “ blottered.” In the Lambeth manuscript of the Brut there 
is a story of Henry of Monmouth’s management of two lords who 
continually fought each other instead of fighting the King’s 
enemies. Henry summoned them to Windsor, where they arrived 
as he was going to dinner. “ By the faith that I owe to God and 
St. George,” said he, “if they have not agreed and accorded by 
the time I have eaten my oysters they shall both be hanged ere 
Ihave supped.” Henry V was, like Mr. Lloyd George, a Welshman. 

If we can achieve unity at home, then “ by the faith we owe 
to God” let us have unity of design, of purpose, of aims, and 
of plans. 

It is in reality so simple. If England, America, and France 
hold together, if their leaders agree that the war is won—come the 
end soon or late, this year or in 1926—then we possess unity of 
design, purpose, and aims. On these points no more need be 
said. 

As to unity of military plans, if the soldiers disagree, the 
question resolves itself into the time it should take Mr. Lloyd 
George, President Wilson, and M. Clemenceau to finish their 
oyster supper. But the soldiers agree. 

ESHER 


A MEMORY OF BOURLON WOOD 


In the grey first light of a mid-November morning, a certain 
battalion of a famous regiment set out upon its march along one 
of those roads which, having traversed the Somme battlefield, 
strikes across the waste ex-German tract of country south-east 
of Bapaume. There was not much cheer to the heart. Fora damp, 
wind-riven mist partially veiled the landscape, while from a fitful 
quarter blew a breeze that threatened to cut one in two. The 
kits were late, the quartermaster was annoyed; the breakfast 
had to be eaten by candle-light under circumstances of chilly 
confusion which, if possible, enhanced its nastiness; most of the 
cups, plates, knives, and forks had been already packed up. 
These misfortunes are, apparently, inseparable from an early 
move. Everybody “ strafes,” muttering oaths and curses. Never- 
theless the men were in great form and tramped along right 
sturdily, fit after a week of hard marching, and reinforced by 
the belief that the British Army had “ broken through ” (blessed 
phrase !) at last, that the Boches were on the run, that the Tanks 
were driving all before them, and that the cavalry had entered 
Cambrai several hours previously. 

Of these stirring events not a word had reached England in 
advance, nor had any reliable information leaked out in the hot- 
beds of gossip and “‘ back chat.” prior to November 20. Nearer the 
Front little was known, and, as generally happens, the wildest 
canards obtained credence. Certain it was that on the 22nd, 
artillery and transport were pouring along the eastward roads, 
while the unceasing thunderous and often swelling chorus of the 
guns bespoke a tremendous battle. 

Towards that sound a whole brigade marched through the 
dim hours after dawn till the hard cold steel of a winter’s day 
tempered somewhat the hard cold steel of a wintry land. By 
villages extremely and utterly wrecked; past orchards whose 
every tree had been neatly sliced in half; across a grey prairie 
of waving ashen grass, interspersed with bleak, young oak woods 
and stretches of cultivated land long since run to seed. Ridge 
succeeded ridge with troughs and hollows in between, rolling away 
into distance like a Canadian prairie. And always on either side 
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the road for miles ahead those silent companions, the poplars, 
those mute watchers which speed the marching companies 
along the roads of France. Of human life there was no sign; of 
war there was every sign. Endless strings of artillery, transport 
and horses, motor-cyclists, and mounted orderlies, motor-lorries, 
white tents gleaming from distant ridges and strips of naked 
woodland, aeroplanes that droned backwards and forwards over- 
head, batteries that banged away to right and left. Down in a 
hollow on the hither side of a battered village we came about the 
middle of the morning upon a bare piece of ground and a pile of 
unpitched tents. There was—just nothing. But in a twinkling 
thirty or forty tents appeared, fires were got going, food was 
cooking, an extreme briskness succeeded the emptiness, and—lo ! 
a camp. The keen wind blew, the grass waved, the cold grey 
clouds went sailing overhead, and every now and then a gleam 
of pale sunshine lit up the countryside. 

A great spurt of flame, followed at an interval by a sullen 
boom that hit one like a shock, indicated the presence of a 12-inch 
howitzer in a small wood near by. And every two or three 
minutes a German shell would burst on the Bapaume—Cambrai 
road, whose course along the crest of the ridge was marked by 
the inevitable line of trees. The thunder of the battle was 
continuous, now rising, now falling, so tantalizing that one felt 
impelled to mount a neighbouring hill—whence, however, nothing 
could be seen but ridge and hollow, ridge and hollow that suggested 
the everlasting sea. 

It was an afternoon of preparation—of that bustling prepara- 
tion which necessarily precedes a battle. The camouflage kits 
were produced, the water-bottles filled, haversacks loaded, 
i cleaned, extra ammunition and bombs issued, and so 
orth. 

Thus the hours slipped by. Night came early, and it was a 
night splashed and spangled with the gleam of innumerable camp- 
fires. Around these fires and braziers could be seen groups of 
men, warming their hands, and boiling water in their mess-tins, 
their faces richly lit up, softened or grave, or made merry by 
the dancing flames. Loud was the laughter and the singing of 
songs, uproarious at times the exchange of compliments from one 
fireside to another. A stranger might imagine that of all these 
noisy fellows none had a care in the world. 

Presently some of the more sober mounted a little ridge that 
formed one side of the hollow in which camp had been pitched. 
Thence a familiar but magnificent spectacle presented itself. Alo 
the dark horizon flickered the flashes of countless guns; here an 
there rose coloured Very-lights, red and green, yellow and white— 
lonely they looked and far away—and golden-shower rockets, 
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and other powerful rockets that seemed to cast their glimmer 
even back here. There may have been greater night spectacles 
in the war, but seldom a horizon so far-flung, so panoramic. 
It was like a vast open amphitheatre enclosing within its walls 
of sky all the storm and passion, the mystery and obscurity of 
human life. Watching from that high spot was like a man at 
his birth, whose unseeing eye looks out into the future with its 
glimmerings of hope and fate, and its little lonely lights and its 
vast unknown shadows. Only in this scene there was found a 
sombre note, something wild and melancholy, something closer 
akin to the end of life than to its beginning. 

It was pleasanter to look up and find the serenely twinkling 
starlight that never changed, that was on the whole kind. 


At ten o’clock the battalion moved, and all that night we 
marched and marched. Often the narrow road, whose surface 
was pitted and rough, became alive with transport. Progress, 
therefore, was slow. Dug-outs—many of them snug-looking and 
warm—honeycombed the banks on either side, and as we ap- 
proached the old British line and the Hindenburg line beyond, 
communication trenches and disused trench systems began to 
appear on either hand. We passed into the area of field-batteries, 
and from pools of miry blackness would burst forth suddenly a 
vivid sheet of flame, followed by the piercing reports of field-guns 
—one, two, three, four. Then came the flotsam and jetsam of 
the battlefield with white-bandaged fingers, arms, and hands, 
walking and extremely cheerful. ‘“‘ What’ll you give for mine ? ” 
says one ; and to each in turn the men shout, “ Is it a Blighty ?” 
So they stroll back and we go forward again. 

Then one by one, and afterwards in twos and threes, came the 
stretcher-parties—bearing, as it were stealthily, each its burden, 
a perfectly still figure shrouded in a dark blanket. “ Make way 
for the stretcher ’’ would be passed down the column every few 
minutes. We must have crossed the Hindenburg line, scarcely 
knowing, about the middle of the night. So dark was it you 
could only discern occasional belts of barbed wire or German 
stakes, and opening from the roadside banks great deep trenches 
that appeared to face westward. Presently we were on the broad 
open highway. On one side squatted an abandoned Tank. A 
little farther on three dead horses lay in the roadway, but there 
was nothing to show that we were in country which had been 
German five days before. No shells came near. Once the 
column halted to let a battery fire immediately across its front ; 
once in a big village that in its silence and shattered solitude was 
a little uncanny. Then out in the open country with the Very- 
lights marking a wide semicircle, and the keen wind singing 
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through the telegraph wires, though now that the circulation was 
stirred by hard walking it hurt no more. The chatter of machine- 
guns came nearer, but it was spasmodic, and the night remained 
unexpectedly quiet. Presently—it must have been near day- 
break—the guide halted before a square hole in the ground which, 
on peering down, disclosed steps leading deep into the bowels of 
the earth. It was a German dug-out. Descending we founda 
square room with table and chairs; another room with cooking- 
stove and benches; and, opening off the first, two small cells 
with wire-netting beds in two tiers, like cabins on board ship. 
Nor was it long before a meal had been prepared, after which 
everybody, heartened and refreshed, lay down to sleep in great 
comfort. 


Morning had passed nearly into afternoon before any one felt 
inclined to mount the steps and survey the country which last 
night, of course, had been completely invisible. There lay the 
Cambrai battlefield, spread out as in a picture under the bleak 
nor’-easter, a much more definite and circumscribed thing than 
most battlefields. In this landscape the dominant feature was 
Bourlon Wood, whose dark shape rose high on its crested hill, 
overlooking the surrounding country. Without any tactical 
significance it would have been conspicuous: to us it was a place 
of sinister import. No movement showed, but there one knew 
desperate fighting must be going on. In the foreground the 
battered village of Graincourt was being heavily shelled, every 
other minute great black “ crumps” would splay up a mass of 
earth and stones, and a resonant thud came to the ear; another 
sort of shell sent up a fountain of red dust skyward ; a third sort 
burst in heavy fumes of sulphur-yellow. Artillerymen came 
trickling back—the place had become too hot. A fold in the 
ground hid the village of Anneux. That, too, was being shelled. 
Away to the left lay Moceuvres. East and south-east from 
Bourlon a ridge extended unevenly past Fontaine and Cantaing, 
till far away, yet very clear, the eye fastened upon the towers 
and spires of Cambrai itself. There it lay, the promised city, 
with a vista of harmless-looking, rolling country between. Little 
woods dotted the landscape. Nearer at hand and behind was 
Flesquiéres, not badly broken, and still clustering round a church 
belfry. The other salient feature was the Bapaume—Cambrai 
road, which, clearly defined here as farther back by its parallel 
line of poplars, cut across the foreground like a palisade. 

Signs of the battle were on every hand. Abandoned Tanks, 
resembling some strange animal asleep, looked perfectly natural, 
if a trifle lonely, against the wide waste of ashen grass; and as 
evening wore on they could be perceived only with difficulty. 
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Artillery limbers, motor-ambulances, motor-cyclists, mounted 
orderlies, and an increasing stream of stretcher-borne or walking 
wounded ebbed and flowed along the Flesquiéres road. Now and 
then a shell fell unpleasantly close. Batteries fired intermittently 
from half a dozen secret places in the grassy hollows. Aeroplanes 
wended slowly homeward, and towards evening a great “ strafe ” 
began, when every gun within leagues seemed to open fire, and 
from a distance of two miles came the metallic irresistible roar 
and crackle of machine-guns, Lewis guns, and rifles that was 
soon to become all too familiar. It was the unsuccessful German 
counter-attack of the afternoon of November 24. 

In a loom of red and grey, in a strange fantastic fantasy 
of ochre wind-blown clouds shot with dying autumnal scarlet, 
the sun sank to rest; and for many their last day was done. 
Darkness quickly fell, rain swept up on the north-east wind. 


When the dug-out was brilliantly lighted—with electricity, 
for the German installation was not yet exhausted—and from 
next door came the sound of sizzling bacon on the fry, when an 
atmosphere of comfort seemed to have entered our temporary 
home, and serious hope was entertained of a long night’s sleep, 
when, in short, everybody had settled down quite happily, a 
message on the familiar pink form arrived—‘ Prepare to move 
immediately.” It would be useless to pretend that any one took 
the matter philosophically. Supper had to be hastily finished, 
and before one had time even to get ready, the movement order 
came. Five minutes later we were outside in the pitch-darkness 
and the drizzling rain, stumbling forward in fours along a grassy 
track. The moon that should have illumined the scene was 
hidden by piled-up clouds. Shells were bursting some few 
hundred yards ahead—as it seemed, immediately across our 
path. At the junction of the grass track with a high road a 
5°9 burst within fifty yards. Nobody was hit, and nobody took 
any notice, though every one mentally asked himself, “ Where’s 
the next one coming?” It did not come—then. Half a mile 
farther on the head of the column struck a cross-country track 
that pursued a hollow between two slopes. Brisk shelling was 
going on, and you could hear the wail of each shell travelling 
through the air, and see the flying sparks of the explosion before 
you heard it. Also you could hear bits of iron and nose-caps 
humming around, and smell the powder. Everybody plodded on 
phlegmatically, for, though unpleasant, this sort of thing was 
to be expected. Then a quick salvo seemed to come straight at 
one, the shells burst on either side of the column, and the pace 
instinctively quickened. In the next platoon a man was killed 
and two or three wounded. Stretcher-bearers dealt with these 
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while each company automatically doubled out into that artillery 
formation which had been so often practised peacefully in Hyde 
Park and Richmond Park. There was a twenty minutes’ halt. 
You could just make out the line of the Cambrai road by its 
sentinel trees. Shells were bursting at random all across the 
open country. 

It looked as if there was going to be an unpleasant relief. . . . 
The leading fours struck the pavé of the Cambrai road, and the last 
autumnal leaves on the trees shook and hissed in the wind. A vague 
shape loomed up—Bourlon Wood on its crested hill. An artillery 
limber clattered along the Cambrai road. We came to a shell- 
stricken wayside inn where pack-ponies and troops were shelter- 
ing, and in one of the rooms some men had lighted a cheerful- 
looking fire. In the lee of a wall several wounded were lying on 
stretchers. Turning off the high road, a sunken lane seemed to 
lead into the very heart of the wood. Winding upward, it presently 
joined a hard road that in its turn struck towards the centre of 
the woodland. Now the shells went wailing overhead and burst 
behind. To those who through months and even years had been 
accustomed to trench-warfare, approaching a battlefield by way 
of a long communication trench or crater area, this experience 
was extraordinary. There were no shell-holes, no visible desola- 
tion or destruction. In Bourlon could be seen no resemblance 
to Delville or St.-Pierre-Vaast or Sanctuary Wood. The leaves 
were still on the trees. As regards fighting it was “ virgin soil ” : 
the nearest approach to open warfare that the majority had 
seen. 

An occasional discarded khaki jacket, a grey German overcoat, 
a rifle or relic of equipment alone showed that the fighting had 
passed that way. Darkness blacker than night reigned on either 
hand. The wood seemed immense. After twenty minutes’ 
marching a cross-road, that must have been about the centre of 
it, was reached. Wheeling to the left we turned into a long 
straight ride that seemed to rise steeply at the farther end. (To 
such rides in England the pheasants flock about sundown when 
the keeper, blowing his whistle and scattering handfuls of corn, 
calls them out by the thousand; there, too, at night you will 
see a lamp dangling from a stick at either end to scare away the 
foxes.) The rifle and machine-gun fire which for long had been 
desultory now suddenly became fierce. Lights began to go up 
all round ; bullets sizzed, twanged, and zipped overhead. It was 
not long before there came the usual message, “ Pass the 
word down for the stretcher-bearers ’—-several men in rear had 
been hit. From mouth to mouth was murmured the order, 
“ Keep well in to the side.”” Here and there a body lay half in, 
half out of the ditch. From the high part of the wood in front 
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came the furious crackle of musketry—like dry sticks on a 
newly lighted fire—sometimes drowned by the slow metallic roar 
of the machine-guns and the quick rattle of the Lewis guns. 
Obviously something was doing. Some said “ Wind up,” others 
“ Counter-attack.” Then a strange thing happened. 

Such things happen in war, have happened in all wars. from 
the beginning of time. 

Down the centre of the ride, and quickly in the midst of the 
advancing troops, hurried a small body of men, shouting and talking 
excitedly. At their head strode an immensely tall fellow, capless, 
and shouting loudly—one pictures him now, towering suddenly out 
of the gloom. Their faces were chalky white, they seemed in- 
coherent and distraught. “ Retire!” they were crying. “The 
Germans have broken through. They’re coming down through 
the wood. Get back! Get back!” Had they been ordered to 
retire? Were they acting upon a hasty impulse? It was 
impossible to say. For one, perhaps two minutes, confusion 
reigned. In the advancing column everybody was giving orders 
at once; some were for holding up the retiring party, others for 
endeavouring to extract more exact information ; the men mean- 
while were quietly standing easy in column of route. Mechanically, 
and very quickly, discipline—that discipline which had been built 
up by interminable hours of squad and company drill on the 
barrack square—reasserted itself, bayonets were fixed, platoon after 
platoon lined the roadside banks: the Lewis guns came up and 
covered the long sweep of ride in front. 

Others—and these shattered, nerveless men whose human 
nature had been tried past endurance—now came surging back 
in twos and threes. Especially memory recalls the drawn 
haggard face of an officer who was making rather pathetic attempts 
to re-form these twos and threes. He chattered wildly, dis- 
connectedly, yet with a method of sense like a drunken man; 
he kept trying to pull himself together, then wandering off again. 
“The bay’net !” he kept repeating, “that’s the thing for them. 
Show them the bay’net, get at them with the bay’net, and 
they'll run. . . . I’ve been fighting all day,” he wenton. ‘ Every- 
body’s killed—everybody. I’m the only one left.” As after- 
wards transpired it was pretty nearly true. The poor fellow was 
obviously shaken to the roots of his being, brain reeling, soul 
and body torn apart, yet groping for and sometimes finding him- 
self. They call it “Wind up” in the Army—the doctors say 
** Shell-shock”’—it was just the last phase of mental torture. 
We left him muttering, “ Bay’nets, bay’nets ! ” 

It wasn’t pleasant lining the banks on either side the road— 
and waiting. “Drip, drip!” went the trees; the bullets came 
faster than ever, the rifle-fire seemed to get nearer. From the 
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impenetrable gloom of the bracken and brambles you expected 
every moment to see a multitude of grey figures emerge. You 
felt that if they came it would be sharp work with steel—no* 
time for shooting, no field of fire. But come they did not that 
night—the rifle and machine-gun fire died away and punctured 
only fitfully the dripping solemnity of the woodland. 

There is at any time something ghostly and weird about a 
wood at night. Darkness fills all the spaces between the trees ; 
these trees lean together and whisper and take on strange shapes ; 
in the dim recesses, vistas, and secret places that the eye cannot 
probe the mind pictures imaginary terrors and unsubstantial 
dreads. The woodland is peopled by a shadowy company of 
forms and sounds. To-night we crept in single file along a 
narrow path, the trees and undergrowth pressing close in on 
either hand, their constant drip, drip being the only near-by 
sound. The darkness was such that a man could not see his 
hand before his face, nor, however close, his neighbour’s back. 
Not a word might be uttered. The path wound now steeply 
between high banks, now tortuously, avoiding the trunks of 
fallen trees, now over stony and now over marshy ground. The 
Germans were in the wood, and close, though none knew 
where. Occasionally a Very-light lit up the moist, shiny trunks 
and the network of brambles; once, when all stopped, the 
pale glimmer disclosed a group of men in steel helmets, standing 
close together in a tense, listening attitude some fifty yards away. 
But whether these were Germans or English it was impossible 
to say. 

—— the head of the long file of men reached the 
farthest extreme of the wood, that side which is most nearly 
adjacent to the village of Fontaine-Notre-Dame. It stretched 
back along the twisting path, almost to the point where that 
path joined the main ride. By this time everybody was very 
tired. No one knew what to expect till a runner arrived with 
instructions to dig in before daybreak, then to locate the Germans 
and drive them out of the wood. Contact was obtained with 
outposts of Highlanders and dismounted cavalry, wearier even 
than ourselves, for they had already beaten off two counter- 
attacks that day. The Germans, they reported, were established 
in the north-east corner, but in what strength could not be 
determined. Daybreak being no more than a couple of hours 
distant, there was no time to lose. The men, tired as they were, 
got out their entrenching tools and began digging with a will, 
each making a hole for himself. Not a complaint was uttered. 
They were even too tired to swear. The N.C.O.’s, it is true, were 
a little captious, the men being perhaps stupid from lack of 
sleep. But they worked on patiently, and after a time their 
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hard breathing and the grate of the entrenching spades against 
roots or stones were the only sounds heard. 


Gradually, almost imperceptibly, a grey-blue misty light 
began to filter in among the trees. It was a curious sensation 
to see the dawn stealing through the woodland now so natural- 
looking and quiet, and to realize that a few yards away death 
lay in wait. Presently, as sure as the sun rose, the woods would 
echo with violent sound. The light spread and grew so that 
one expected the birds to awaken, but apparently Nature had 
fled the place, leaving Man to fight out his bitter quarrel alone. 
So undisturbed it looked, with its leaf-strewn paths and glades, 
its dim vistas and arcades and clumps of undergrowth and bramble, 
that (as it seemed then) one might have been watching dawn 
break in the quiet heart of England. The leaves lay thick, the 
dead sodden leaves, the soft, thick mould of years and years. 
It is the same in every large wood. Decades, generations, 
centuries go by and leave never a change but that of the 
passing seasons overhead, never a footprint save those of the 
woodcutter going to his daily toil, never a sound but the sighing 
of the wind in the tree-tops and the woodcutter’s axe at work. 
The wild things had fled. No chatter of magpies or jay, no 
woodpecker’s laugh, no crooning of wood-pigeons or wistful cry 
of the soaring kestrel or sparrow-hawk’s plaintive whistle ; no 
squirrel’s chuckle as he played with the beech-nuts and acorns. 
The shy little community that inhabits every French woodland 
had vanished like leaves at October’s ending. Only the drip, 
drip, drip of the trees went on, and the daylight became real 
and hard and cold. 


About 6.30 scouts went out in twos and threes, advancing 
boldly, darting from tree to tree. Then the main body went 
forward in extended order, rifles at the trail, the men talking 
and joking, many of them smoking. No shells, no bullets, not 
a sound. About the whole proceedings lingered an atmosphere 
of unreality—so that a man asked himself whether this was a 
sham fight or some game he was playing at. No thought of fear 
or danger or difficulty entered the mind. It seemed ridiculous 
and impossible during those first three hundred yards that an 
enemy could be lying in wait, that at any moment Hell would be 
let loose. 

Obviously the men experienced this same sense of unreality. 
It was unlike anything they had done before: the surroundings 
were unlike anything they had ever fought in. One might be 
seen lighting a cigarette, another munching a biscuit, a third 
sitting down a moment to do up his puttee, 
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Away to the left a shot rang out from an English rifle. A 
German answered quickly. There was another shot, and soon 
a desultory sniping duel began. As the line pushed on a few 
yards at a time to allow the seouts in front to clear the ground, 
stray bullets began to whip overhead, and the leisurely skirmish- 
ing became hotter, though obviously the Boche did not yet 
realize what was happening. His snipers, however—one of them 
up a tree—were quite prepared for an early morning duel. 
Steadily the ground scouts crept on from tree to tree until the 
main body was clear of the outpost line. A sunken road was 
reached and things woke up. A Lewis gun spoke sharply, and 
the rifle-fire became a tell-tale crackle. On the near bank of the 
sunken road a scout began firing rapid. “ Got one, I think,” he 
said. Several Germans had doubled back across the sunken 
road. Suddenly a Boche machine-gun swept round with a 
terrifying rush. The firing on the left had increased until a 
sharp rifle-duel was in progress. Now a second German machine- 
gun came into action from some different angle, and more than 
one Lewis gun could be heard chattering volubly. The first 
wave went over the lip of the sunken road and lined the opposite 
bank. The road itself was dead ground and perfectly safe. 
Fighting now became general, and on the left waxed furious. 
The whole wood rattled with rifle and automatic fire, and to these 
garrulous sounds were added the gruff notes of bursting bombs. 
Wounded men were carried back into the wood and attended to 
in security, for the enemy’s vision was limited by the high bracken 
and close-growing trees. Word arrived that two officers, including 
a company commander, had been badly hit, and it became 
obvious that the attack was seriously hung up on the left. 

A third German machine-gun now came into play. . The 
Lewis guns could not deal with these, for it was difficult even to 
locate them. Nor was the Boche weak in infantry, but inclined 
to be aggressive, and apparently in considerable strength. His_ 
bombers ran boldly back and forth across the road and showed 
no sign of yielding. In the left company the casualties grew. 
More than an hour must have gone by when the heavy firing 
became desultory again, and it was decided to dig in on the 
line gained. 

he first attack had failed. It disclosed the enemy in strength, 
it disclosed unsuspected machine-guns. Philosophically the men 
sat themselves down under trees and proceeded to cook breakfast. 
None paid heed to the stray bullets which continued to “ zip ” 
overhead. The fatigue of the previous night had worn off, and 
their spirits were high as the morning; whistling and chattering 
they set to work to light fires with the wood that was plentiful 
though damp. A cutting wind could not chasten their spirits, 
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nor any sense of failure in the morning’s work. The mood of 
unreality amid surroundings so inimical to war continued; or 
was it the happy-go-lucky spirit that has carried the British 
soldier through unpleasant situations over and over again ? 
Such peaceful surroundings lent the whole business rather the 
air of a picnic. 


There was in the very centre and highest part of Bourlon 
Wood a large open clearing in which stood three ramshackle 
wooden huts that had obviously been used by the Germans, 
partly as a wood-store, partly as a tool-shed, and partly as 
quarters for those whose business it had been to fell and cut up 
the trees. One of these huts, the largest, had also evidently 
been used as a kind of office. It was littered with papers, with 
advertisements, with portions of German equipment, with odd- 
ments, such as a quaint-looking gramophone, a pipe-rack, and 
the like. On the floor were several recent copies of the Berliner 
Tageblait, and a whole litter of carefully ruled, neatly kept pay- 
sheets and accounts. There were also a table, a couple of chairs, 
and five or six wire-netting beds. This particular hut had been 
converted into a very temporary officers’ mess where everybody 
forgathered in turn to drink whisky—the one thing that could 
not be obtained was water—eat biscuits, tinned tongue, or bully- 
beef, and snatch a short sleep. Of this latter all felt the need, 
some were practically worn out. Included in the defence of the 
wood at this time were the remains of a dismounted cavalry 
regiment which had already been in action thirty-six hours and 
lost very heavily, a battalion of the Foot Guards, a number of 
newly arrived Highlanders, and some machine-gunners. 

At one o’clock of this same day, three company commanders 
were gathered together in the hut aforementioned. There had 
been a conference at battalion headquarters, and it had been 
decided that the attack on the north-east portion of the wood 
should be resumed at two o’clock. Time, therefore, pressed. All 
arrangements had to be completed within half an hour, while 
the attack was to be organized on entirely different lines to the 
earlier one. There was to be a short machine-gun barrage, no 
artillery preparation. Then three companies advancing in two 
waves were to deliver a rapid assault, capture the enemy’s machine- 
gun emplacements at the point of the bayonet, and drive any 
remaining Germans out of the wood. To those present it appeared 
to be a clear case of neck or nothing, and so it was to prove. 

Before separating, everybody had a stiff brandy and soda. 
One company officer remarked that he “ didn’t like the look of 
it ”’—a significant observation for an individual so usually dour ! 
Did he but know it, his course in this world had exactly nineteen 
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minutes to run. Another said, “ Well, we’re in for it now,” in 
his usual cheerful tones; whilst a third merely put on his equip- 
ment and revolver, picked up his servant’s rifle, and walked out. 

Out into the pale uncertain sunshine of a typical early winter’s 
afternoon. The blue sky was flecked with dark and gleami 
clouds that, driven before the biting north-east wind, forebode 
snow. A bank of leaden grey grew out of the west-——men shivered 
as they met the icy blast. Oaks and beeches were creaking, 
whining, and whispering together as they had probably done here 
since the beginning of time. It was one of those days when 
Nature is at her cruellest, when she seems to mock us poor 
mortals—to mock, deceive, and scourge. 

Quietly and quickly the platoons crept down into the sunken 
road, and climbed up the opposite bank which was to be the 
jumping-off place. Every detail had been explained to the men ; 
and it must be confessed there was no levity now, though all 
were calm, patient, and businesslike. Each platoon commander 
looked at his watch. There was yet five minutes to go. If one 
could analyse the feelings of a murderer on the morning of execu- 
tion they must be similar to our own during those last moments. 
Few among us—with the experiences and surprises of the morning 
fresh in our minds—expected to come back alive. 

Nor were the surroundings or the elements propitious. Close 
at hand under the bank lay six tall Pomeranian Grenadiers in 
various grotesque attitudes of death. The six waxen faces 
expressed many things, adding greatly to the puzzle which the 
dead cannot help the living to solve. Upon one was writ surprise, 
upon another dread, upon a third peace, upon a fourth sleep, 
upon a fifth terror, upon a sixth—emptiness. One could not 
help looking back again and again... . 

Then the sunlight faded out. There were three minutes still 
to run. A storm of sleet and snow swept up the sunken road, 
the little snowflakes danced and tossed as they were driven 
helter-skelter before the wind. The trees rocked and moaned 
more violently than ever: the black leaves that had lain so still 
these many years now stirred and spun and whirled. 

The greyness of everything sent a chill to the heart. Now 
the men, so patient and quiet, fixed bayonets and crept closer 
up to the lip of the bank. The moment had come: already the 
machine-guns were chattering like demons in Hell, and there 
was an answering fire from a German gun in front. 

The first wave of the company on the right went over as one 
man, and vanished in the undergrowth and high brambles. The 
platoon sergeant jumped up, a small insignificant-looking youth 
with a Cockney accent-—he hailed from East Ham—and a D.C.M. 
His blood was up; heledtheway. “Come on,” he kept shouting, 
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“we must get this gun.” Dodging and running to this side and 
that, he was everywhere at once. A machine-gun fired un- 
interruptedly ; it seemed to be immediately in front. Away to 
the right another had opened, the place was alive with them. 
Rifle-fire had begun to right and left. Somewhere beyond, you 
could hear men shouting—probably the Germans calling up 
supports. All together the platoons came to an open space. 
With a vague feeling of surprise one noticed on the right a group 
of prostrate khaki figures. The sunlight which had emerged 
again was shining full upon them—one in front lying on its back, 
then two or three, then others. The company commander was 
there, and the platoon sergeant, though hardly recognizable ; 
they must have been just wiped out. 

Three of us rushed across the open space, realizing in a flash 
that the machine-gun could not be more than fifteen yards away. 
It opened point-blank and everybody fell flat. A storm of bullets 
knocked earth into our faces and furrowed up the ground all 
round. We crept into the lee of a young oak-tree upon which 
the bullets pattered, the sergeant alongside, a fair-haired young 
private close against the trunk. After a minute’s hurricane fire 
it was possible to look back. A number of the men were firing 
from a shallow dip twenty yards in rear. Others, riflemen and 
two Lewis-gunners—eight or nine in all—were coming on in little 
rushes, the latter out in the open now—giving steady covering 
fire just as they had done times out of number on the field range. 
It was extraordinary to watch these two No. 1 gunners. While 
bullets hummed and kicked up dust all-round, and to be hit was 
a certainty, each would crawl forward, rest his gun, draw back 
the cocking-handle, adjust the magazine, aim, and fire burst 
after burst. 

But, give what you will, a light automatic is no match for 
a machine-gun. And first this man fell backwards squirming 
and groaning, then the other rolled quietly over and lay across 
his gun. Still the riflemen—half a dozen of them—were comin 
on, blazing away clip after clip. One simply lay and waited an 
watched. Each man in turn was hit as he crossed the bullet- 
swept area—“ like rabbits,” the sergeant parenthetically remarked. 
One fellow shot in the ankle spun rapidly round and round shout- 
ing with pain till, blindly trying to crawl back to cover, he was 
hit again. Two men had fallen across each other—one dead, 
the other mortally wounded. Now and again this latter would 
make fruitless efforts to rise and crawl. For these two the worst 
was reserved—that which perhaps none who had not seen it 
would readily believe. Through the air sailed a little silent spot 
of light. It descended upon the topmost of the two prostrate 
figures and immediately flared up. It was a phosphorous bomb. 
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At once the dead man was burning, and the other, with his clothes 
alight, dragged himself a few yards away, then lay still, face 
downward. . . . Whether this incident discloses a purpose other 
than that of sheer cruelty and desire to inspire terror, cannot be 
decided here. 

The three of us lying up against the tree were now isolated. 
It was certain death to try and cross the open sunlit space to 
where in the shallow dip among the brambles comparative safety 
lay. Again and again at point-blank range the machine-gun 
swept round. Each felt that it was a question of moments before 
the inevitable bullet put an end to everything. Then came 
the helpless feeling that something ought to be done. And 
still the slim oak-tree and a motionless horizontal with the 
ground proved sufficient protection. Cross-bullets from another 
machine-gun were going high. It was evident now that this 
portion of the wood was held in great strength. With a curious 
and absolute disregard of his own life, the sergeant suggested a 
flank attack. Had the men been available he would certainly 
have attempted it, and equally certainly would he have failed. 
The one remaining question was how to get away the Lewis guns. 
That bright patch of sunlight looked a death-pit. It seemed as 
if we should have to wait till dark. Presently, at any rate, the 
German gunners would slacken fire. .. . The minutes dragged 
by more slowly than hours, and what period of time we lay 
there it was impossible to say. The machine-gun was now firing 
spasmodically, and the fair-haired private decided to make a 
dash for safety. 

Stomach on the ground, propelling himself along by his elbows, 
he scuttled across the intervening twenty yards like an animal. 
A hail of bullets followed and struck the earth around him, but— 
he reached the shelter of the brambles and was lost to view. 
Five minutes went by and the gun had lapsed into silence. The 
sergeant offered to make for the nearest Lewis gun. He reached 
it, touched it . . . immediately his arm was shattered from wrist 
to elbow. He mauaged to scramble back. 


Half an hour later he was being carried to the dressing-station 
on a stretcher. His face was bloodless, utterly and strangely 
changed. Also it was twisted with pain. A few minutes ago 
a virile, daring man, he was now weaker than a baby and more 
pas. They had given him morphia, and he was conscious. 

e kept on talking to the stretcher-bearers, and this was the 
burden of his remarks, repeated over and over again: “It was 
awful, wasn’tit? What happened to the officer ?—what happened 
to the officer? My Gawd, I wish we ’ad got that —— gun. 
But it was impossible, wasn’t it? .. .” 
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Thus the curtain rang down upon Bourlon Wood. “ The 
President of the Immortals (in Aischylean phrase) had ended his 
sport’ fortheday. Soon the velvety sky was twinkling with stars, 
Hiverybody tried to improve the half-finished trenches, many dug 
for themselves round or coffin-like holes in the freezing ground, and 
lying down endeavoured to sleep. But the battlefield is never quiet. 
The Germans, growing bolder, crept down to the edge of the sunken 
road: and now a bomb would be thrown, and now a sudden 
alarm would cause every man to seize his rifle, and every gunner 
to stand to his gun. The star-lights would go up all round, a 
strange glimmer illuminated the frosty trunks of the trees. Then 
in a gust of anger the firing started all along the line, and the 
metallic snap of the bolts vied with the crack of the rifles and 
the rattle of Lewis guns and machine-guns. After a while these 
died away into comparative silence. Once all the German 
batteries opened like a roll of thunder, and for half an hour the 
sky was alight with flashes, and the shells came racing overhead. 
But sleep is master of all; and except for the sentries, who were 
always peering into the shadows, each man lay down with his 
thoughts, slept, or became a victim to the merciful drowsiness of 
those utterly worn out. 

About the middle of the night a sound more strange than any 
other came to the ears. ‘‘ Honk, honk, honk!” and: there was a 
roar as of a mighty rushing wind. “ Honk, honk, honk! ”—the 
sound came nearer. It was the flight of the wild geese into the 
autumnal north. Few had heard that sound before in France. 
It seemed as if the souls of the departed were fleeing from a 
distracted world to the remotest solitudes. 

Sleep came at last, or that mental drowsiness which is nearest 
to sleep. Dreams and fancies stole upon the mind, those merciful 
dreams which clothe reality in happiness and peace. After all, it 
seemed, the curtain of night had rung down, not upon a tragedy, but 
only upon an episode in the everlasting human drama of love and 
pain. Why and whence and whither? . ... We could not say. 
They knew perhaps who lay rigid now in the heart of the wood ; 
but not we. One certainty only emerged from the tangle of doubts 
and impressions ; there was in the world something greater by far 
than fear or grief or mental agony or physical pain—some human 
spirit that triumphed over these and surpassed civilization itself. 
... There came to the mind then the sergeant and the two Lewis- 
gunners who lay near by. A fragment of each personality presented 
itself in turn : the plain unremarkable faces, the Cockney accent of 
one, the Scotch gruffness of another, the unfailing gaiety of a third. 
These knew nothing of God, they never thought of themselves, they 
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never approached in imagination their own sublimity. Yet out of 
the humble simplicity of their lives had been achieved the greatest 
of all things... . 

The last reflection was a sad one. Where was the place of 
beauty in a distracted world? Bourlon Wood must have been 
fair enough in the spring-time, the summer, and the early autumn. 
Even now it held the pleasant contours, the russet and mahogany 
colouring, the warm red and black tints of the winter woodland. 
The little community of birds and beasts had fled. Its imme- 
morial silence, its dim and secret places, its wind-rocked solitude 
that had remained unbroken for generations, where were they 
now? ... Even Nature, it seemed, had been ravished by man. 

A sound of talking disturbed these dreams, a long file of men 
came stumbling down the shadowy path. 

“Who are you ?” 

“We are the relief.” 

An OFFICER 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY PATH TO PLACE 
AND HONOUR 


Stress has been laid on the fact that the present Parliament, 
being now in the eighth year of its existence, 1s with three excep- 
tions the longest lived in British history. But there is something 
even more important than length of existence, and that is that in 
the conferment of pecuniary emoluments and social distinctions 
upon members the record of the expiring Parliament has no 
parallel in British annals. Membership of the House of Commons 
has, in short, become, not merely a profession or a business, but an 
easy stepping-stone both to income and titular reward. Since the 
last General Election the movement towards the personal aggran- 
dizement of members has indeed been going steadily forward, but 
few probably have noticed the point which it has reached. Is it, . 
for example, realized that nearly every tenth member of the 
House of Commons is now also a member of the Ministry, and that 
the Ministry contains almost twice as many members of the House 
of Commons as it did when the last General Election was held and 
the present House elected ? A simple comparison will make that 

osition clear. When Mr. Balfour left office in 1905 there were 
in his Ministry only sixty members, and of that number thirty- 
four were members of the House of Commons. To-day the 
Ministry comprises at least ninety-four members and of these 
sixty-one are members of the House of Commons, while six are 
commoners without seats, making sixty-seven commoners in all. 
In a House of 670 members, assuming that all the Ministers had 
seats, a total of sixty-seven would give the proportion of exactly 
one in ten as members of the Administration. 

Look at the way in which the Ministry has been swollen. The 
new creations include three members of the War Cabinet (one 
vacancy at present) without portfolio at £5000 a year each. The 
Air Council was established with a President at £2000 a year, and a 
Parliamentary Secretary at £1200 a year. But the President has 
now been made Air Minister with the status of a Secretary of 
State, and the salary of a Secretary of State is £5000, though it is 
still uncertain whether the salary of the new Secretary will be 
fixed at £5000 or not. The salary of the newly created Minister 
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of Munitions is £5000 a year with a Financial and a Parliamentary 
Secretary at £1200 a year each. The new Ministers of National 
Service, Food, Shipping, Labour, and Pensions have all been 
assigned £2000 a year, with £1200 a year each to their five Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries. The salary attached to the newly created 
post of Minister of Reconstruction is £2000 a year. The same 
amount is voted to the new Minister of Blockade, who acts also as 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and an additional 
Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs has been created at £1500 a 
year. A Minister of Propaganda has also been appointed, at 
present in association with the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; and a new Department of Commercial Intelligence 
has been brought into existence. Probably both will mean new or 
increased salaries. Other new offices include those of an Assistant 
Postmaster-General, a second Civil Lord of the Admiralty as well 
as an additional Civil Lord of the Admiralty, an additional Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture, and a new Joint-Secretary to 
the Treasury. 

It is calculated that these new offices mean the yearly addition 
of £52,300 to the cost of the administration. The sum. in itself 
is small, and, in relation to the huge expenditure which the war 
has entailed, is a mere bagatelle. But it is only one item in a 
series of charges which have swollen the cost of the Parliamentary 
machine. Look at what has now become the annual charge for 
the Ministry proper. The varying yearly salaries may be shown 
in table form thus : 


£ 
1 Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland . F , : ‘ ‘i - 20,000 
1 Lord Chancellor . ; - 4 ‘ ‘i ; - 10,000 
1 Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; ‘ ‘ : A - 8,000 
14 Ministers at £5000 a year each : : P - : - 70,000 
1 Chief Secretary for Ireland. , , : P r - 4,425 
2 Ministers at £2500 a year each ‘ : ; ; ‘ . 5,000 
6 Law Officers divide - P ‘i P A . F -  27,000* 
23 Members at £2000 each 3 ; : ‘ : : - 46,000 
9 at £1500 each ‘ . . : ; 2 F ; - 13,500 
15 at £1200 each A x : : : r A - 18,000 
6 at £1000 each r , P é m F - 3 - 6,000 
8 Household Appointments : ; : ; : é - 6,300 
7 Ministers unpaid. ‘ - . . . 3 . : — 
94 : £234,225 


Of this total, as already shown, the new departments account 
for £52,300, so that while at the beginning of this Parliament the 
net payments to members of the Government was little more than 
£180,000 a year, it is now over £234,000 a year. That increase, 
too, is continuing and ike y to continue. There is no doubt 
* Exclusive of fees. 
VOL. LXXI 13 
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considerable inequality of remuneration, but the yearly average 
works out at not much less than £3000 per Minister. It is said 
that certain Ministers holding offices that would have carried 
Cabinet rank before the war pool their salaries to secure uniformit 
as between themselves, but that, of course, does not affect the 
payments from public funds. Then in order to arrive at the full 
cost of the Parliamentary machine one must not overlook the 
payment now made to unofficial members. This is a matter that 
had been talked of for many years, but it was not till the present 
Parliament came into existence that the proposal was carried into 
effect. It was during the Session of 1911 that the House agreed 
that unofficial members should be paid £400 a year each, whether 
they desired to receive that sum or not, and it will be seen at once 
that this means a very substantial addition to the annual Parlia- 
mentary charge. In round figures there are now about 600 un- 
official members, and 600 members at £400 a year each absorb 
not less than £240,000, but for one reason or another as much as 
£252,000 has been voted. Add this to the salaries of Ministers 
and we get the following notable figures : 


£ 
Salaries of members of Ministry . . : . : - 234,225 
Salaries of unofficial members. . . . . . . 252,000 
£486,225 


The new Reform Act increases the number of members to 707, and 
£400 a year to thirty-seven additional members will increase the 
total payment by £14,800, raising it to £266,800. By salaries to 
Ministers appointed to new departments and by payments to 
unofficial members, the cost of the Parliamentary machine has 
been increased, or is being increased, from about £180,000 at the 
time of the last General Election to a sum that approximates to 
£500,000. That is not a temporary charge arising out of the 
war and liable to extinction at the close of the war. It is a 
permanent addition of over £300,000 a year payable for the most 
part to men who secure election to the House of Commons. The 
proportion which goes to peers who hold office is inconsiderable. 

But that is not all. Under the Representation of the People 
Act, now passed into law, Members of Parliament while taking 
salaries for their services have relieved themselves also of certain 
electoral and registration charges which formerly they had to 
bear. That relief may be examined under three heads. 

First, there is registration. In the past some members have 
incurred heavy expense through having to maintain, or contribute 
to the maintenance, in the constituency of an agent to attend to 
registration work and put names on or off the register. Now the 
registration work is to be undertaken by the town clerks of 
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boroughs or the clerks of county councils in counties. The 
register will doubtless be much more satisfactorily compiled, so 
that in the future there will be less need than in the past for 
election agents. That may be an appreciable monetary relief to 
members. On the other hand, as the registers of electors are now 
to be prepared twice a year, it will probably mean a considerable 
addition to the public charge. With need for office accommodation, 
for communication with the various districts concerned, postage, 
and printing, and the number of voters doubled by the inclusion of 
women, the cost must necessarily be heavy. The Treasury are 
tentatively fixing £250 for the first 25,000 electors as the regis- 
tration officer’s fee in a county, and £175 for the same number in 
a borough. That, of course, with the two revisions a year would 
mean £500 and £350 a year respectively. But as the fee is, after 
the second revision, to be reconsidered, one may conclude that it 
is more likely to be raised than lowered to meet objections, 
difficulties, and expense found in actual working. If, therefore, 
in looking ahead, one takes the low estimate of £500 as the cost 
of registration in respect of each of 700 members to be elected, 
the total will amount to an annual charge of £350,000. Half of 
the amount, whatever it may be, is to be paid out of local rates, 
and the other half is to be contributed by the State. But by 
whatever name it is called, the whole sum will come out of the 
public purse and be part of the public charge for sending men to 
Parliament. 

In the second place, there are the returning officers’ expenses, 
which in future are to be “ paid by the Treasury,” which, again, is 
only another name for the British tax-payer or rate-payer. At 
the General Election of January 1910 these expenses amounted to 
£227,556, no inconsiderable item even when distributed over the 
whole body of candidates. The relief to the would-be Member of 
Parliament is therefore great. But the doubling of the number of 
voters will mean a very large corresponding addition to the 
polling arrangements in the provision of facilities for voting and 
the counting of votes. Until an election is held and the returning 
officers’ expenses are officially declared, one can only make a 
calculation. Doubtless one would be well within the mark if he 
assumed that the total of £227,556 for January 1910 will become 
not less than £300,000 at the next General Election whenever it is 
held. That would give an average of £60,000 for each of the five 
years that the Parliament may be expected to last. We may 
therefore write down £60,000 a year as a further cost of the Parlia- 
mentary machine. 

_ Then, in the third place, the Parliamentary aspirant is to have 
his pathway eased in another way by the limitation of the election 
expenses which he may incur. Under the Electoral Reform Act 
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just passed the maximum expenditure is fixed at sevenpence for 
each elector in a county constituency and fivepence in a borough. 
That may still be a formidable sum, if it is supposed that a candi- 
date will spend up to the full number of voters on the register. 
Few, however, will do anything of the kind. In December 1910 
at least two Labour men were returned at a cost of sixpence for 
each vote they polled, and in neither case did the candidate poll 
many more votes than half the number on the register. If, to 
take round figures, a candidate were to poll 10,000 votes (which 
may be a fair average on the new register), and were to spend 
sixpence in obtaining each of them, his total expenditure would be 
only £250. But if it costs £250 to win an election, and the result 
is £400 a year salary for the five years that the Parliament ma 
exist, the investment from a business point of view is not bad. 
Perhaps the most serious item for poor men is that in future each 
candidate must deposit £150, a sum which is to be forfeited if he 
does not obtain an eighth of the total number of votes cast, and 
which is to be returned in any other case. But the provision will 
probably only check frivolous candidatures; for beyond the 
Initial raising of the money the risk to a man with a reasonable 
chance of success is not great, while in nearly all other directions 
Parliament has sought to replenish his purse and smooth his way. 
But what of the British tax-payer or rate-payer ? By way,of answer 
one may here give a table, summing up the foregoing, showing the 
annual charge now placed upon him for the purpose of running the 
Parliamentary machine : 


£ 
Salaries of Ministers . . - ‘ F ‘ ‘ ; . 234,225 
Salaries of unofficial members. : - s ‘ ‘ - 252,000 
Salaries of 37 additional members . : > . Bs . 14,800 
Returning officers’ expenses (yearly average) s . : - 60,000 
Yearly cost of registration (estimate) . ‘ ° ° - - 350,000 
£911,025 


Here we have an expenditure five times as great as the cost of the 
Ministry at the last General Election. It is an expenditure which 
cannot diminish, but which, in view of the desire to create new 
Ministerial offices and develop electoral work, is likely to grow very 
substantially in the near future. But to return to the members of 
the House of Commons. The good things in which they may 
share do not end with salaries or with relief in the matter of 
election expenses. Looking in other directions the member a 
obtain one of the many offices of profit outside Parliament whic 
are so frequently at the disposal of Ministers. Here isa list of some 
of these appointments that have fallen to members during the life- 
time of the present Parliament : 
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Judgeships of the High Court* . 12 
Judgeship of City of London Court 1 
London Magistrate . r 1 
Recorderships of Boroughs 5 
Master in Lunacy 1 
Judge Advocate-General . 1 
Colonial and Indian Governorships 5 

26 


Of course it may be that some of the recipients would have re- 
ceived office even if they had remained outside Parliament, but 
the fact remains that the aspirant nearly always finds the House 
of Commons a good market-place for his wares, while it is pretty 
certain that in quite a number of cases special qualification and 
fitness would not have been discovered had the candidate 
for appointment remained outside the House of Commons. 
Should it, however, happen that the Member of Parliament 
is desirous of obtaining, not a post in the Government or an 
office of profit outside, but some socia' honour or distinction, 
then he discovers that the Parliamentary road to that goal is 
specially broad and easy. During the existence of the present 
Parliament the following honours, in addition to those already 
enumerated, have fallen to members of the House of Commons. 


Peerages of the United Kingdom ‘ : ; : E ; ae 
Privy Councillorships : : = a Fee : : : . 70 
Baronetcies . : 3 , é ; ‘ : : : . 47 
Knighthoods  . ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ . i ; ‘ . 34 
Knighthoods in the several Orders. : : : . : ke 
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That certainly is not a bad total of “ honours ” for distribution in a 
House of 670, as it means that something more than one in four 
of the whole body of members have obtained some title or distinc- 
tion since the last General Election. No doubt members of the 
House of Commons are a very deserving body, but can it be said 
that in any other sphere their abilities would be so freely rewarded 
by titular honours of the character of those in question? One 
may open his paper any morning to find that new Parliamentary 
honours have been conferred. 

It is obvious that all these considerations have important 
effects in at least two directions. On the one hand, the power to 
offer an appointment in the Government or outside Parliament, 
or to bestow a coveted distinction in society, must enormously 
strengthen the position of a Ministry. It has been shown that 
m recent critical divisions, for example, the backbone of the 
majority has been composed of members of the Government, who 


* Two with peerages. 
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may muster to the number of sixty or seventy, while those who 
have received, or are expecting, distinction must feel under some 
sort of obligation. We are therefore face to face with a lever that 
may be used very powerfully for the purpose of maintaining a 
Government in its position. On the other hand, does the payment 
of members operate to the same end from another point of view ? 
Does the threat of resignation in the event of Ministerial defeat 
influence any of the rank and file who feel that £400 a year is at 
stake, and that it may be brought to untimely end by an adverse 
vote ? These are questions which outsiders are often tempted to 
ask when they read, as they often may do in the papers, that 
threats of resignation or of appeal to the country have been made, 
and that in the ensuing divisions Governments have obtained a 
sufficient majority. 

But that again leads to another point. Apart altogether from 
present issues in the House, not a few members are doubtless 
looking forward with concern to the coming General Election on a 
new and greatly enlarged register, with women voters added, and 
in newly formed constituencies where there is little to show the 
trend of opinion. The element of the unknown has seldom entered 
so much into their calculations. Doubtless the best estimate of 
possibilities is to be found in the result of the General Election of 
1885, which was the first to be held after the last extension of the 
franchise and redistribution of seats. On that occasion a consider- 
able number of members of the old Parliament shrank from seek- 
ing re-election to the new. Apparently they had reason, for no 
fewer than 135 of those who presented themselves to the electors 
were defeated at the polls, and forty-three others obtained seats 
in entirely new constituencies. The net result was that the new 
Parliament contained no fewer than 326 new members in a House 
of 670. If the same proportion is maintained in the coming 
election, with the membership of the House increased to 707, we 
may confidently look for the return of 350 new men. 

There will be no difficulty in finding them, for would-be candi- 
dates appear to be tumbling over each other in eager desire to be 
chosen by their respective Party organizations. Without in any 
way raising the question whether those would-be candidates are 
seeking a House of Commons career merely as a stepping-stone to 
salary, or place, or social distinction, one may be quite certain 
that there is no other walk in life in which such things can be 
obtained more easily or more cheaply. They certainly cannot be 
obtained more easily in the profession of the law or medicine, or 
in the Church, or in the naval, military, or civil services. No 
examination or test of knowledge or fitness may be required of a 
Parl amentary candidate, and personal equipment may be of the 
slenderest. But election to the House means at once a salary of 
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£400 a year, with a possibility of a share in the emoluments and 
honours that have been enumerated. The duties are light, for in 
ordinary times the House sits on only four and a ha!f days a week, 
and no one need speak unless so disposed ; while the Easter and 
Whitsuntide adjournments and the long autumn recess afford 
ample opportunities for leisure and recreation. To talk to many 
an overworked and underpaid man about the severe duties of a 
Member of Parliament is therefore pure irony. 

Doubtless it may be contended that public work should be 
paid for out of public funds, and that if it is not so paid for, poorer 
men may be debarred from any adequate share in it. There is 
force in the argument. So far from dissenting one would support 
the principle most heartily when fairly and reasonably applied. 
But then it follows that the public have a right to know how and to 
what extent its funds are being spent, and the fact emerges that 
during the life of the Parliament now drawing to a close public 
funds have, in the directions indicated, been spent to the point of 
extravagance. Take the medical profession for comparison. 
The relief of suffering and the elimination of disease constitute 
public work equal to that of the politician. But a medical man 
must submit to years of expensive study, and may have to practise 
for years, before being assured of an annual income of £400, paid 
down with the regularity of the calendar. To say that in every 
seven or eight years (the lifetime of the expiring Parliament), one 
medical man in four should become entitled to a peerage or a 
baronetcy or a knighthood in addition, would be to evoke a smile. 
But if the suggestion is grotesque as applied to the medical pro- 
fession, there is something more than grotesqueness in the way in 
which Parliament men are creating new and highly paid posts, 
voting salaries to themselves, relieving themselves of outside 
expenses, and taking to themselves so large a proportion of social 
honours in a period of national crisis and peril. The approaching 
end of the Parliament, therefore, marks a suitable time for taki 
note of what that Parliament has done; and it is well that the 
tax-payer should know precisely what is being done in his name 
and professedly on his behalf. 

W. V. RosBeErts 


“ SUGGESTION ” 


THERE is a colleague of mine in a large mi itary hospital who 
presides over what is probably the most remarkable ward in 
existence. No strident gramophone here produces any melodious 
or other sounds ; no bright flowers decorate the ward ; no cheerful 
nurses bustle briskly around the beds. Instead of all this there is 
an atmosphere of perfect and lasting peace, and a dim, religious 
sience that soothes and pacifies the mind. The beds on which 
the inmates recline are screened like those in the cooling-room of a 
Turkish bath. The officers and orderlies when they converse 
speak in whispers, and the light that filters through the crimson 
shaded blinds is like the aftermath of a tropical sunset. The 
silence and the colour create an atmosphere of perfect restfulness 
that is a part of the plan of treatment. At times, however, the 
silence is gently broken by the sound of men walking slowly in 
slippered feet. These men are patients, and the remarkable thing 
about them is that they are fast asleep. They are undergoing 
“ suggestion” treatment, and they have been hypnotized into 
this condition of sleep by my colleague. Speak to them and they 
will not answer ; shout in their ears, even shake them violently, 
and they still remain obstinately silent and asleep. No power of 
yours can awaken them without my colleague’s permission, for 
they are under the supreme control of his brain. Thrust a needle 
through their arms and they will experience no sensation of pain 
whatever. Yet what is even more remarkable, perhaps, is the 
fact that at one single word from the physician a limb will become 
as rigid as a bar of steel, so rigid that no physical effort of yours 
can bend it. But at another word from the physician it falls 
limp and flaccid to the side. The chain that binds physician 
and patient so that they form one being, though composed of 
a subtle, intangible, imperceptible force, is complete and un- 
breakable. 

What is the essence of this remarkable force? Let me try and 
answer that question by homely illustration and in the simplest 
language. Every one must be aware of the fact that he is con- 
tinually influenced in his thought and action by others, and that 
some men possess a greater influence over him than others. We 
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call that power “ personality,” and men who possess it in high 
degree are said to have a magnetic personality. Napoleon, for 
instance, possessed it in a supreme degree; so did Gordon and 
Mohammed and a score of others. We endeavour to explain 
personality by suggesting that around each individual there exists 
an invisible shadow or aura that has the power of influencing 
others, either by attracting or repelling them. Nevertheless, 
this influence is never complete or absolute, from the simple fact 
that it is a case of one mind dealing with another, which may be 
in direct opposition to it. It is a case of one active brain against 
another. Let us suppose a case, however, in which the brain of 
one person could be put out of action so completely that the brain 
of another had no opposition and could work its will unchecked. 
That, shortly, is what happens in hypnotism, which is the art by 
which the brain of one overcomes and dominates the brain of 
another. But that does not carry us very far. A person so in- 
fluenced—i.e. hypnotized—merely goes into a sort of sleep. We 
need a good deal more than this to be of any use, and so we summon 
to our assistance the power of “ suggestion.” Psychologists are 
aware of the fact that in each person there are really two brains, 
and it is by taking advantage of this fact that all treatment by 
hypnotism and suggestion arises. 

“ How two brains ?”’ you may well ask. Well, there are not two 
material brains, certainly, but there are two brains al the same, 
distinct and independent of each other. I would like the reader to 
reflect a little over this fact, and try and answer the following 
questions. How do dreams arise when our waking brain is asleep ? 
How do ideas and thoughts suddenly present themselves to us 
when we have made no conscious effort to summon them up ?— 
nor could we do so if we tried. Where do they comefrom? How 
is it that we are sometimes possessed with a sudden impulse which 
comes from something beyond our conscious self—for instance, an 
uncontrollable impulse to knock a man down or kiss a pretty 
woman? Where does an original melody spring from; or an 
inspired thought ; or a dazzling flash of wit? How is it that, 
think as hard as we like, we cannot summon the memory of 
a forgotten name, but later it comes unbidden when we are 
thinking of something else? If you attempt to answer these 
questions you will perceive that it is not the brain of our reason 
or our intellect that is responsible for them. It is something 
different. 

Now the source of all these ideas, inspirations, and impulses is 
what we call the subconscious brain—our real hidden self—and it 
is this brain that “suggestion” endeavours, often successfully, 
sometimes unsuccessfully, to act upon and influence. Hypnotism 
abolishes or throws out of action for the time the conscious brain ; 
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“ suggestion ” then plays upon and moulds the subconscious brain 
as a potter moulds clay. It will be obvious to the reader how 
infinitely more powerful our influence will be on the subconscious 
compared with the conscious brain. The latter may resist; the 
former cannot. Whilst the conscious brain is suspended in action 
our influence is supreme and absolute, and by frequent repetition 
we endeavour to make that influence still operate when the con- 
scious brain returns to duty ; in a word, to create a permanent 
impression by suggestion. 

Let me cite a few instances. Take first the case of the inebriate. 
Now no man in his sober senses will consciously permit himself to 
give way to drink and wreck his body and soul; his whole active 
brain rebels against the idea, but unhappily that is not always 
strong enough. Some hidden impulse arises within him which we 
call a “craving” for drink, and, in spite of will, intellect, reason, 
and common sense, insists and triumphs over his active brain. 
That “craving” arises from the subconscious mind, and is due 
to some morbid condition of it. You can rarely reason a drunkard 
out of his habit, but by acting directly on the subconscious brain 
you can often accomplish what seems little short of a miracle. 
In fact, “ suggestion ’’ has been employed for years with very 
considerable, though by no means invariable, success to cure the 
“craving” for drink and also, I may add, for drugs. 

As I have already remarked, the patient whilst hypnotized is 
yours absolutely. You can make him do what you like. I could 
“suggest” to any Pacifist that he become a Patriot, and he 
would become one for the time. I could turn the Kaiser into 
a “conscientious objector.” I could make Mr. Chesterton stand 
on his head at noon in the middle of Fleet Street. I could 
make the Editor of this magazine accept all my tales and 
articles. (N.B. This line of treatment has not yet been em- 
ployed as frequently as it might be. Any editor who desires 
treatment can apply to me privately.) It is true that the effect 
of one single “ suggestion’ is transient, but repeated “ sugges- 
tions ” at short intervals tend to make the effect cumulative and 
permanent, and this is what is done in practice. A “ course ”— 
blessed word—of “ suggestion ” is needed to procure any definite 
and permanent result. There is one class of ailment or disorder in 
which “suggestion” at frequent intervals has achieved a remark- 
able success, and that is insomnia or sleeplessness, one of the most 
harassing complaints that I know of. It is also of value when the 
patient sleeps too much. A friend of mine, a distinguished 
neurologist, had got into the habit of sleeping late in the morning 
hours and losing the freshness of the day in consequence. A short 
course of “ suggestion” cured him so that he woke regularly at 
74M. In this connexion it is worth noticing the extreme exacti- 
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tude of awakening that can be “ suggested” to a patient. You 
can make him as regular as a clock. 

Neurasthenia is a condition of the nervous system in which 
there is a marked diminution of energy available for physical or 
mental work. It is a disease—not mere laziness. Every one 
of us has a certain, definite, and limited store of nervous energy, 
and no more. Either by too great strain or effort, or by excess, 
this store can be temporarily exhausted. Then you have neuras- 
thenia. A man’s nervous energy is like a battery ; if it is used up 
too quickly it needs recharging. Hypnotism plus “ suggestion ” 
is extremely valuable in such cases, though it must be apparent 
that tame is essential as well. You gradually recharge the battery. 
The war has widened enormously the area of neurasthenia, for 
“ shell-shock ” is nothing but a neurasthenia which has an abrupt 
and instant onset. “‘Shell-shock” declares itself with loss of 

“nerve” and vigour, sleeplessness, terrifying dreams, and physical 
weakness. A peculiar and interesting feature of it is that when 
there is a wound, however slight, shell-shock rarely arises, even 
though a shell has exploded in the immediate vicinity. The 
wound acts as a sort of safety-valve. 

Now with raids occurring over London and the Eastern Counties 
lots of people get “ shell-shocked” in England. A man walked 
out of his house into the street during a Zeppelin raid to “ see the 
fun!’ A bomb exploded in the road about fifty yards away. 
Although he was untouched by any fragment of it the force of the 
explosion (which was about seventeen tons to the square yard 
where the bomb fell) knocked him flat on his back and left him a 
trembling wreck for many weeks. The concussion had the effect 
of practically discharging all his store of nervous energy. What 
can be done in such cases? Time and rest are the two essential 
features in treatment, but to accelerate the cure “ suggestion ” is 
employed, and in every command the War Office has appointed 
a hypnotic consultant who treats these cases with frequent, 
regular séances of “ suggestion.” 

People often put the inquiry to me, “ Oh, but is not hypnotism 
dangerous? Can it not be employed for sinister and even criminal 
purposes?” There is, indeed, a widespread fear and suspicion 
of the practice, founded partly on ignorance, but to some extent 
as well on its somewhat chequered history as an art. The answer 
is this: No person can be hypnotized against his will. If he 
resists it is impossible to get him under your influence. But once 
in the hypnotic state it is certainly possible to “ suggest ” any act, 
even a criminal one, to the subject. for this reason the practice of 
hypnotism should be confined to physicians. It should be a penal 
offence, as I believe it is in France, for any one except a qualified 
physician to practise hypnotism. Unless the character and 
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integrity of the operator is beyond question there is an element of 
danger in “ suggestion.” Its practice should be strictly confined 
to medical men. 

In this country hypnotism has frequently appeared as a 
“star turn” at music-hall entertainments and on that account 
has suffered a good deal of disrepute. There is, moreover, a 
general impression, even amongst educated people, that feeble- 
minded people or those of a low degree of intelligence are easily 
influenced by hypnotism, and that there is a danger of these falling 
into improper hands with sinister intent. This view is totally 
opposed to fact. Idiots and imbeciles cannot be hypnotized at all, 
and the feeble-minded are hardly susceptible to its influence. In 
fact, the higher the level of intell gence the easier it is to hypnotize 
a subject. It is not a sign of a weak will to fall under the influence 
of hypnotism—the very reverse, in fact. So be comforted, my 
nervous friends. 

Another wide field of application for “ suggestion ”’ lies in the 
many and various paralyses or loss of power due to no definite 
injury of the nerves. In these cases, indeed, miracles are worked, 
and I fancy that the miraculous cures reported from Lourdes and 
other pilgrimages and shrines where the bones of saints are said 
to cure various palsies are really of this nature. I have seen a 
man who could not walk properly for a whole year owing to some 
fancied injury to his spine, jump up and run round the hospital 
grounds after a single séance of suggestion. “Suggestion” is 
also a capital test for the malingerer. If a man who obstinately 
declares he cannot move a certain limb or a certain joint moves 
that limb or joint under hypnotic suggestion, he is a fraud, and 
out he goes to the Front classed Al. A good many cases of 
“* shell-shock ” have occurred in which the power of speech: has 
been temporarily lost, though there is no sign of injury of the vocal 
cords or throat. “Suggestion”? has worked a miracle in some 
of these cases. The dumb speak. 

In war, then, the employment of “ suggestion ” is most valuable 
in cases of “ shell-shock,” in loss of power of a functional nature, 
and in malingering. At all times it is a valuable treatment for 
insomnia, for nervous debility or neurasthenia, for fixed habits or 
“‘ obsessions,” and for the cure of inebriety. By abolishing pain 
it can also be used to open abscesses or perform minor operations, 
but in these instances a local anesthetic is simpler and more 
practicable. 

Finally, I would call the attention of the reader to certain 
experiments fully reported in the Press which happened at a naval 
hospital at Chatham recently. In this instance a blister on a 
sailor’s arm was produced by “ suggestion,” and—perhaps more 
remarkable still—a blister which should have appeared (for a hot 
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iron had been drawn across the skin) was hindered from 
appearing owing to the same cause. This means that the pro- 
cess of inflammation can be altered or controlled by “ sug- 
gestion.” The vista that this possibility opens out is an 
alluring one. Are we in the presence of some force which may 
be just as revolutionary as the X-ray or wireless telegraphy ? 
Time alone can tell. 
ALAN RALEIGH 


MR. HARRIS OF SALISBURY 


In May 1775 Dr. Burney’s house, No. 1 St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square (formerly Sir Isaac Newton’s), was the scene of 
one of those musical evenings which, after long cessation, were 
again becoming fashionable. The not-too-spacious drawing-room 
had been enlarged by opening the folding-doors into the back 
room or library, where the harpsichords of the performers were 
usually placed ; and we must imagine Dr. Burney, music-roll in 
hand as Reynolds depicted him, welcoming the guests who climbed 
the narrow oak staircase leading to the first floor ; while his daughter 
Fanny, from some shy coign of vantage in the background, took 
careful note of each new-comer in order to make exact report of 
the occasion to her kind old Mentor at Chessington—the “ Daddy” 
Crisp her Diary has made historical. The proceedings were opened 
by the Welsh harper, Mr. Jones, who, though in Fanny’s opinion 
“a silly young man,” displayed “ great neatness and delicacy ”’ of 
execution. To him, on the harpsichord, followed “ Mr. Burney ” 
(i.e. Charles Rousseau Burney, Dr. Burney’s son-in-law), playing 
“with his usual successful velocity and his usual applause.” 
His place was taken by the pretty and accomplished Baroness 
Deiden, wife of the Danish Ambassador, who, having volubly 
protested (in French) that after such a master her attempts would 
resemble those of a figurante following the popular Prussian 
danseuse, Mlle. Heinel, consented to enthral the audience. (She 
was, as a matter of fact, one of the most brilliant lady harpsichord- 
players in Europe). Hetty Burney, Fanny’s eldest sister, came 
next, with a slow movement of Echard’s—‘ to avoid emulation ”’ ; 
and she was succeeded by Miss Louisa Harris, a pupil of Sacchini, 
one of whose songs she sang, supplementing it with a rondeau 
from the Piramo e Tisbe of Rauzzini, Fanny’s idol. The closing 
piece, however, which the diarist italicizes as the “ great Feast” of 
the evening, was Miithel’s duet for two harpsichords,* the execu- 


* This, in a later soirée, was repeated for the gratification of the famous Count 
Orloff. On learning that the players were husband and wife, he exclaimed to Mrs. 
Burney: “ Mais qu’a produit tant d’harmonie ?” To which the blushing and flustered 
Hetty could only reply confusedly: ‘“ Rien, Monseigneur, que trois enfants””—an 
answer which greatly diverted the Russian man-mountain, who was “ addicted to 
pleasantry.” < 
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Sacchini’s “ singing scholar,”’ Miss Louisa Harris. He had, indeed, 

layed the accompaniment to his daughter’s song. At this date 
? was a man of sixty-five, M.P. for Christchurch, Hants, a former 
Lord of the Admiralty and Treasury, and, by recent appointment, 
Secretary and Comptroller of the Household to Her Majesty 
Queen Charlotte. Besides being a recognized authority on Art, 
Music, and Poetry, he was a sound classical scholar and a learned 
philologist and grammarian. He was popularly known, from his 
chief work, as “ Hermes” Harris. To him—but perhaps more 
as an eighteenth-century personality of the better type than as 
an author, and not omitting some collateral digression respecting 
his recently established relations with his contemporary, Henry 
Fielding—it is designed to devote this paper. 

As regards rank and fortune, James Harris of Salisbury might 
fairly claim to meet all the superficial requirements of Defoe in his 
definition of the “Compleat Gentleman” of the day. From his 
father, who belonged to an old Wiltshire family, he inherited a 
competency, while his mother was the Lady EHlizabeth Ashley, 
third daughter of Anthony, second Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
sister to that illustrious author of the Characteristics who is 
commonly credited, among other things, with the fortunate 
popularizing of “‘ miscellaneous writing.” Harris’s father’s house 
at Salisbury—or, as it was then called, New Sarum—was an 
“ancient mansion” in the Cathedral Close, adjoining St. Ann’s 
Gate. It had been held under the Church by the family since 
1660, and is described as “ grafted upon and including part of 
the old ramparts . . . with a regular warren of rooms on many 
levels.” Here he was born on July 20, 1709. Of his youthful days 
no particulars are preserved by his devoted son and biographer, 
the first Earl of Malmesbury ; but if the child be father to the 
man, he belonged, in all likelihood, to that quieter type of schoolboy 
which is reckoned to be “ better at books than games.” He went 
early to the grammar school in the Close, where Addison, who 
hailed from the neighbouring rectory of Milston, had formerly 
been a pupil, and the master of which was the Rev. Richard 
Hele, whom Keightley, in 1858, relying on the then current Salis- 
bury tradition, regarded as the prototype of Fielding’s “‘ Parson 
Thwackum.” But, apart from the fact that the author of Tom 
Jones specifically disclaims personal portraiture,* and also refers 

* Joseph Andrews, Bk. iii, chap. i. 
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his readers for the outward semblance of Thwackum to a personage - 
in one of Hogarth’s prints, recent investigations * have proved 
conclusively that there is no real affinity between Thwackum and 
Mr. Hele, whose biography shows him to have been a “ man of 
the highest character and utterly dissimilar to Thwackum in 
every respect,” while Lord Malmesbury says expressly that he 
was long known and respected in the West of England as “ an 
instructor of youth.” Neither can Fielding have known much 
of Hele, since from 1719 to 1725 he himself was at Eton, under 
Dr. Bland. At the same time, Fielding was probably well ac- 
quainted with the Harris circle, as he generally spent his holidays 
at New Sarum with his maternal grandmother, Lady Gould, who 
lived in St. Martin’s Church Street, between St. Mary’s Home and 
the Church.t This acquaintance, of course, is merely inferential ; 
but, as will be seen, there is plenty of evidence that Harris and 
Fielding were on intimate terms in later years. And it is worth 
noting that the three Miss Cradocks, one of whom Fielding after- 
wards married, lived with their mother in a house opposite the 
Harris mansion in the Close.{ 

In 1725, when Harris was sixteen, he left the Cathedral School 
for the University, and went to Wadham College, Oxford. Like 
his co-eval, Lyttelton, he entered as a gentleman commoner ; and, 
as in Lyttelton’s case, there is no record of his academic life. 
When he had duly matriculated, his father sent him to Lincoln’s 
Inn—‘ not intending him,” says Lord Malmesbury, “for the 
Bar, but, as was a common practice, meaning to make the study 
of the law a part of his education.”” When he was twenty-four 
his father died—an event which, by making him independent, left 
him free to follow his own inclinations. He accordingly returned 
from London to Salisbury, taking up his permanent abode in the 
paternal house in the Close. His bent had always been to Greek 
and Latin literature, which he now began to study assiduously— 
rising often, his biographer tells us, at four or five on a winter’s 
morning in order to secure the requisite quiet and seclusion. 
This for the next fourteen or fifteen years was the main business 
of his life. But, being still well under middle age, he did not, 
on this account, in any way withdraw himself from social enter- 
tainments. He was passionately fond of music, and generall 
played an active part in the diversions of the Wiltshire capital. 
As might be anticipated from his legal training, he also officiated 
regularly as a county magistrate, earning in that capacity a 
reputation for much more than merely decorative efficiency. 


* “ Fieldingiana,” by J. Paul de Castro, Notes and Queries, November 1917, p. 467. 

+ Ibid., p. 468. 

t Mary Penelope, one of the sisters, and perhaps the eldest, died in October 1729, 
at the age of twenty-four, and was buried in the choir of the Cathedral. (Ibid., p. 467.) 
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The outcome of his prolonged devotion to the study of the 
classics was a volume entitled Three T'reatises—the first being “A 
Dialogue concerning Art”; the second, ‘‘ A Discourse of Art, 
Painting, and Poetry ’’; and the third, ‘A Dialogue concerning 
Happiness.” The book was decorated by a highly emblematical 
frontispiece by James Stuart (the subsequently famous “‘ Athenian 
Stuart ’’), in which Virtue is represented crowning Nature—both 
crowner and crowned being, quite needlessly, described as “ after 
the antique.’ The initial dialogue, dedicated to the writer’s rela- 
tive, the Earl of Shaftesbury, purports to be the result of an 
excursion by two friends to Lord Pembroke’s seat at Wilton, 
three miles from Salisbury, and is devoted to the discussion of 
Art in the abstract. The discourse that follows deals at large with 
its main divisions, and the concluding treatise ‘‘ professes to prove 
that the Perfection and Happiness of Human Nature are only 
to be obtained through the medium of a moral and virtuous 
Life.” To give an exhaustive account of the whole in this place 
is neither essential nor practicable ; but it may fairly be granted 
that when (as his son reports) Lord Monboddo commended the 
first Dialogue for its excellent “dividing or diaeretic manner,” 
it is difficult to gainsay his lordship, still less to deny the 
undoubted erudition (“ bullion” Johnson would have called 
it) of the-author’s subject-matter. But, in these hand-to- 
mouth days, it is a book more likely to be pillaged than 
perused. 

To return for a moment to Fielding. Beyond the love-verses 
to “ Celia’ (Charlotte Cradock), whom he had married in 1734, 
there is little to connect him with Salisbury up to 1748, although 
it is clear he must often have visited that town after his grand- 
mother’s death. But an unmistakable allusion to Harris in the 
Essay on Conversation shows that either in London or Wiltshire 
they must have maintained relations. Fielding twice expressly 
speaks in this paper of “‘ my Friend, the Author of an Enquiry into 
Happiness,” as having sufficiently and admirably proved that man 
is a social animal, and, in a note to the first mention of that 
“ excellent author,”’ adds that “ the treatise here indicated is not 
yet published,” thus making it clear that he had read the book 
m manuscript, as the Miscellanies (which included the “ Essay 
on Conversation”) were only issued in April 1743. - And this 
brings us to a hitherto doubtful point in Fielding’s biography, 
which, as it is distinctly connected with Harris, and also with 
former paper in this Review, may excusably be dealt with 

ere. 

In a letter written by Fielding from Lisbon in 1754 to his 
brother John, the major portion of which was printed in the 
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National Review for August 1911, advantage was taken of the 
mutilated manuscript to omit certain passages which it was held 
inexpedient to publish, because, without some explanation not 
then forthcoming, they were so obscure as to mislead. Fielding, 
it may be remembered, was much annoyed by the proceedings of 
Margaret Collier, who had accompanied him to Lisbon as com- 
panion to his wife and daughter. One of his utterances referred 
to the “ obligations she and her Family have.to me, who had 
an Execution taken out against me for 4001." for which I be- 
came Bail for her Brother.” No allusion to this incident 
could be traced in any then available Fielding records, and it 
could be neither confuted nor confirmed. For this reason the 
sentence was, pending inquiry, withheld. Since then the facts 
have been fully ascertained. They may be summarized as 
follows: In 1745, Margaret Collier’s brother was proceeded 
against at Westminster by one Tristram Walton for a debt of 
£400 which he could not be induced to pay. The plaintiff obtained 
special bail, and the special bails or “ Pledges,’ were James 
Harris, of the City of New Sarum in Wilts, and Henry Fielding, 
of Boswell Court, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the 
County of Middlesex. The case was tried ; but Collier, who’was 
a Doctor of Laws, “ demurred,” in order to stave off the day of 
reckoning, with the consequences to Fielding above indicated, 
the main burden of which seems to have fallen on him, perhaps, 
—it has been suggested—because the Sheriff thought one man in 
London was worth two in Wiltshire. At all events the result gave 
Fielding good reason for writing in the Lisbon letter, that he 
hated Collier’s very name.* 

The Dr. Arthur Collier who figures in the above trial, and who 
is «lsewhere described “ as an ingenious but unsteady and eccentric 
man,” had long resided in Salisbury, where his father, the meta- 
physician and Rector of Langford Magna, died in 1732. This 
circumstance, coupled with the fact that he was a subscriber 
to Fielding’s Miscellames of 1743, sufficiently accounts for the 
presence as his “ Pledges” of Fielding and also of Harris, to 


* “ Fielding and the Collier Family,” by J. Paul de Castro, Notes and Queries, 
August 5, 1916. I must here frankly acknowledge my obligations to Mr. de Castro 
for the above details. The war has ruthlessly hung up his long-projected biography 
of Fielding. But as a compensation, the temporary set-back has only served to extend 
q and invigorate his untiring researches. There are other workers in this unexhausted 

mine from whom something may be expected. Professor Edwin Wells, and Professor 
Gerard Jensen of Philadelphia, have been profitably employed in the same direction ; 
while beside and behind them (with all the resources of the Dickson gift of Fielding 
books to Yale University Library) is Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of the Life of Sterne 
(1909), who has long had a companion study of Fielding in contemplation. Yale, indeed, 
has always been friendly to Fielding, for the late Professor T. R. Lounsbury, Professor 
Cross’s predecessor in the Chair of English, was one of his most fervent admirers, 
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whom we come again. In 1745, being then thirty-six, Harris 
married Elizabeth, the daughter and eventual heiress of John 
Clarke, of Sandford near Br.dgwater in Somerset, by whom he 
had five children, three of whom survived him—namely, two 
daughters, Gertrude and the Louisa whose vocal talents have 
already been celebrated, and a son, James, afterwards the dis- 
tinguished diplomatist who became first Earl of Malmesbury. 
It 1s to the Letters of Lord Malmesbury, his Family and Friends, 
1870, that one must look henceforth for the scant particulars 
respecting his father. The first volume covers the period from 
1745, the year of Harris’s marriage, to 1794 ; and, as Harris died in 
1780, includes the remainder of his life. His own letters, in this 
collection, are largely concerned with business matters or minor 
contemporary politics, and cold contemporary politics, except to 
those who are really hungry, are the coldest of collations. Those 
of his wife to her son, with his replies, being on diverse topics, 
are more interesting. Mrs. Harris is not a Sévigné, or even a 
Lady Mary ; but she is chatty and readable, and the young man 
who received her nouvelles & la main at Oxford or Madrid, or 
Berlin or St. Petersburg, must have rejoiced in the possessing of 
so “ corresponding ” a mother. 

After the three Treatises, and previous to the publication of 
what must be regarded as Harris’s chief work of Hermes, there is 
no evidence of any special literary activity on his part, with 
the exception of two short dialogues contributed anonymously 
to the Familiar Letters between the Principal Characters in David 
Simple by Fielding’s sister Sarah, a book she published in 1747, 
as a sequel to an earlier novel. These dialogues, ‘‘ Much Ado” 
and “ Fashion,” are assigned to Harris on the authority of John- 
son, who read them to Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale many 
years afterwards, and they are dated respectively 1744 and 1746. 
They certainly disclose “a sportive humour” which one at least 
of the Doctor’s listeners seems to have thought unexpected in a 
“learned grammarian.” On the other hand, the “ learned 
grammarian ” is formidably to the fore in Hermes, the sub-title 
of which sufficiently explains its theme. It is A Philosophical 
Enquiry concerning Universal Grammar, and, on this ground, 
very properly under the patronage of Mercury. It is dedi- 
cated to the first Earl of Hardwicke; and, like the preceding 
Treatises, is embellished by the “ Attic and simple” taste of 
“ Athenian” Stuart with a cryptic frontispiece. The plan and 
method of the author are extremely orderly and elaborate ; 
but to any save the ardent student of a difficult subject he will 
seem to be inconveniently learned. As to his ultimate conclu- 
sions, opinions differ. In his Preface he speaks of his efforts 
as tentative ; but later students have not scrupled to dismiss them 
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more summarily. Nevertheless his own contemporary, Bishop 
Lowth, who, being a philologist, should have been a competent 
critic, extolled him extravagantly. “Those [he declared] who 
would enter clearly into this subject will find it fully and accu- 
rately handled with the greatest acuteness of investigation, 
perspicuity of explication and elegance of method in a treatise 
entitled Hermes by James Harris, Esq.’ And he goes on to 
compare him with Aristotle *; praise which should have been 
peculiarly grateful to Harris, who was certainly sealed of those 


who, in Boileau’s words, hold that 
sans Aristote 
La raison ne voit goutte, et le bon sens radote. 


In the Covent Garden Journal for March 14, 1752, Fielding, who 
had no doubt read the book, ike its predecessor, in proof or 
manuscript, gives it, as might be expected, his Censorial bene- 
diction, together with a respectfully elaborate analysis. On the 
other hand, Gray sneered at the work to Norton Nicholls as a 
sample of the “shallow profound,” while Johnson growled to 
Boswell that the author did not understand his own system, 
and was himself a grammatical castaway. These contradictions 
almost justify a perplexed biographer in taking refuge behind 
the comfortable ruling that he is not bound to do more than set 
forth accurately the conditions in which a work of art is produced. 
The fact, however, seems to be that Hermes is a very scholarly 
and sincere piece of work ; but inexorably academic. It never- 
theless brought its author a deserved reputation for solidity 
of learning. And besides being a treasury of out-of-the-way 
quotation, it is undoubtedly a prolonged protest against “ the 
bigoted contempt of everything not modern,” and a serious defence 
of the neglected wisdom of the ancients. 

Those who can refer to the not very accessible file of the 
Covent Garden Journal will discover, at no great distance from 
the number containing Fielding’s friendly notice of Hermes, or 
on April 14 following, a leader entitled ‘“‘ A Dialogue at Tunbridge 
Wells between a Philosopher and a Fine Lady.” This has a curious 
air of relationship to the dialogues Harris contributed to Sarah 
Fielding’s sequel to David Simple. It is initialed “ J” (James 2), 
| and may well be Harris’s return for Fielding’s article; but the 
| only printed effort which can be definitely assigned to Harris in 
| the next ten years is a negligible “ Fragment of Chaucer ”’ in the 
: fifth volume of Dodsley’s Collection, 1758. The same volume, 


however, contains a batch of epigrams from Martial which are 


i 
* Lowth’s opinion was endorsed by Coleridge, who says that Hermes is written 
“‘ with the precision of Aristotle and the elegance of Quintilian.” (Boswell’s Johnson, 
Globe ed., p. 255 n.) 
\ 
i 
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dedicated “ To James Harris, Esq.” ; in the following not inapt 
imitation of Bk. iv, Ep. 87, on Apollinaris : 

Wou’dst thou, by Attic taste approved, 

By all be read, by all be lov’d, 

To learned Harris’ curious eye, 

By me advis’d, dear Muse, apply. 

In him the perfect judge you'll find, 

In him the candid friend, and kind. 

If he repeats, if he approves, 

If he the laughing muscles moves, 

Thou nor the critic’s sneer shal’st mind, 

Nor be to pies or trunks consign’d, 

If he condemns, away you fly, 

And mount in paper kites the sky, 

Or dead ’mongst Grub Street’s records lye. 


The writer of these verses was the Rev. John Hoadly, Chan- 
cellor of Winchester and youngest son of that portly and pros- 
perous prelate, painted by Hogarth, who, from 1723 to 1734, 
occupied the Episcopal palace in Sarum Close, and, with his 
family, must have been well known to the dwellers at St. Ann’s 
Gate. John Hoadly is now chiefly remembered by the couplets 
he wrote to “ mora ize” Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress, and by the 
epitaph, often erroneously attributed to his father, which he 
composed for Sarah Fielding’s memorial in the Abbey Church at 
Bath. Though, as became a bishop’s son, he was a pluralist, 
he had also, like his brother, the author of The Suspicious 
Husband, strong dramatic instincts, and he was of sufficient 
literary importance in 1757 to be invited to collect contributions 
for his friend Dodsley. It is evident also from his letter to the 
publisher in October of that year * that among those he sent in 
was the Chaucerian fragment of his friend Mr. Harris. 

When Harris composed the solitary dramatic piece referred to 
in the Malmesbury correspondence as “‘ a Pastoral, called Damon 
and Amaryllis,’ { does not appear. But three letters from 
Garrick to the author in 1762 make it plain that “ Roscius ” had 
visited Harris at Salisbury, and that the main object of the 
production of the piece at Drury Lane, then in hot rivalry with 
Covent Garden, was to secure the debut in the metropolis of 
“Master Norris,” a pupil of Arne and a chorister at Salisbury 
Cathedral, in whose fortunes Harris was greatly interested. 
Garrick duly brought out the pastoral on September 22, 1762, 
in which year it was printed under the title of The Spring. By 
this date, however, Harris had entered public life. Hitherto he 
had lived quietly in the house in the Close, with occasional migra- 
tion to a country-box among the Avon trout-streams which he 


* Dodsley’s Collection of Poetry, etc., by W. P. Courtney, 1910, pp. 102-103. 
¢ Letiers of the First Harl of Malmesbury, etc., 1870, p. 85. 
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possessed at Durnford Magna, two and a half miles from Amesbury, 
and to which he resorted for closer study and seclusion. “ His 
time,” says his son, “‘ was divided between the care of his family, 
in which he placed his chief happiness, his literary pursuits, and 
the society of his friends and neighbours. . . . The superior taste 
and skill which he possessed in music, and his extreme fondness 
for hearing it, led him to attend to its cultivation in his native 
place with uncommon pains and success, insomuch that under 
his auspices... the Annual Musical Festival in Salisbury 
flourished beyond most institutions of the kind.” He often 
adapted selections from Italian and German composers to words 
from the Bible and Paradise Lost. Sometimes the settings were 
by himself, and several of these were subsequently issued in two 
volumes by Joseph Corfe, the Cathedral organist. Others, when 
Lord Malmesbury wrote, were still in manuscript. 

In 1761, this ordered round of days was partially interrupted. 
By the. interest of his first cousin, Mr. Edward. Hooper, Chairman 
of the Board of Customs, Harris was elected M.P. for Christchurch, 
Hants—a borough which Mr. Hooper had himself represented for 
many years,* and which his successor retained for the rest of his 
life. When Harris entered Parliament the Bute ministry was 
drawing to a close, and after the Peace of Paris, so dexterously 
engineered by the Duc de Nivernais, came the short-lived Grenville 
Government. Harris was an adherent of George Grenville, under 
whose auspices he, for a brief space, became first a Lord of the 
Admiralty and then a Lord of the Treasury ; and with Grenville, 
in 1765, he went out of office. During this period he was much 
in London attending conscientiously to his official and parlia- 
mentary duties. He took no great part in debates, and never 
became inoculated with the virus of party spirit. He still con- 
trived, whenever he returned to Salisbury, to maintain his old 
traditions as a county magnate, and never relinquished his 
Se er for a new, but uncompleted, philosophical work on 

eripatetic Logic. His own contributions to the Malmesbury 
correspondence are few and far between. On the other hand, the 
series 1s greatly enlivened by the already mentioned letters of his 
wife to her son, which begin in 1763, not long after Grenville had 
taken office. James Harris the younger, having spent three years 
at school in the Close, had passed toWinchester, and thence at seven- 
teen to Merton College, where he idled away his time as a gentleman 
commoner in the hazardous companionship of Charles Fox. On 
June 13 his mother wrote her first letter to him, and the corre- 
spondence, with some intermissions, continued until October 

* “Who is this Harris?” asked Charles Townshend (Bute’s Secretary at War), 


when the new Member took his seat. ‘‘ He has written on grammar and virtue,’’ was 
the reply. ‘“‘ He will find neither here,” rejoined the wit. But this was in 1761! 
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1780, a short time before her death. To give any adequate 
account of this prolonged and exceptional sequence of epistles 
would be difficult, and at this date they are much in want of 
annotation. According to the editor, its political details are 
unusually trustworthy. But the political history of the time 
belongs to the Greens and Gairdners, and is written in many 
places; what is not written by them is the picturesque story 
of its social and domestic life. This Mrs. Harris, in so far as it 
comes within her sphere of observation, relates effectively. 

Her note, as will be seen, is struck from the outset. One of 
the earliest letters is dated from Pall Mall, and describes “a 
most agreeable expedition on the Thames.” The party go in a 
common wherry from Whitehall Stairs to London Bridge, where 
they re-embark in the Admiralty barge, “a commodious and 
highly finished thing,” for Greenwich. Here they visit the 
College, and all to be seen there. Thence they go on to Woolwich, 
where they inspect the “ gun-warren,”’ the laboratory, and the 
models of ships. After this they dine at Greenwich on the 
smallest fish they ever saw, called whitebait. They dine in a 
“charming place in the open air which commanded a fine view 
of the Thames.” But there are drawbacks to these delights. 
The Admiralty barge cannot shoot the bridge at low water, and 
they eventually have to land and trudge home through the Borough. 

A later letter is divided between the great storm of 1763 
(when, according to the Annual Register, there were hailstones 
ten inches in circumference (?)) and a visit to the Palace to inquire 
after the newly arrived Duke of York and Bishop of Osnaburg,* 
where there is cake and caudle for the callers, and Lady Weymouth 
(the Duchess of Portland’s daughter) and the Duchess of Ancaster 
‘sit “ knotting ” with “ a knotting-bag hanging on their left arm.” 
Then Mrs. Harris takes Gertrude aud Louisa to see Arthur Murphy’s 
farce of The Upholsterer which is being played at Covent Garden, 
where also Garrick’s young rival, Powell (in Garrick’s absence 
on the Continent), is making hay by mimicking the great man’s 
manner and mannerisms. Powell is playing Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster with Mrs. Yates, always a favourite with the 
Salisbury coterie. In another letter they are watching the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, as well as they are able, from their Whitehall 
windows, and they also see the baby Princes held up to public 
view when King George goes in his new coach to open Parliament. 
Then comes the revival in November of the North Briton scandal 
and the duel of Wilkes and Martin in Hyde Park. This is suc- 


* This episcopal dignity came to Frederick Augustus in his helpless cradle, and 
prompted the following anecdote in a subsequent letter. At the oratorio of Nabal, the 
Princess Dowager asked Lord Tyrawly for the story. His Lordship, not being strong 
in Biblical study, suggested that she should consult the Bishop of Osnaburg ! 
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ceeded by what must have been a further apparition in the House 
of Commons of Pitt, “on his crutches with his legs swathed in 
flannel, but whether ’tis gout or only to move compassion I will 
not pretend to say.” These are but the random pickings of 
the half-year ended December 1763, and it may be guessed how 
rich are the seventeen years that follow. But in addition to 
being beside the matter, they are beyond the scope of an article. 
In 1765 the Grenville Government went out, and at the end 
of the summer term Mrs. Harris’s son leaves Merton and in 
September goes to Leyden, where Wilkes and Charles Townshend— 
to say nothing of Fielding and Goldsmith—-had been before him. 
He attends the lectiones of Pestel and Runkenius respectively— 
he tells his father—-the latter on universal history, the former on 
Grotius’s De Jure Belli et Pacis. The language of Runkenius is 
“rather low, and filled with German idioms” (the young man 
reports), but he is far more interesting than Pestel. At Leyden 
he makes considerable progress in Dutch, and is daily improving 
in French. He stays a year at Leyden and subsequently travels 
on the Continent until, in 1768, he is appointed by Lord Shelburne 
Secretary of Embassy at Madrid, thus beginning his brilliant 
diplomatic career. While he is at Madrid his mother’s letters 
areresumed. The “ Wilkes and Liberty ” Riots, and the free fight 
(of both sexes) over the election of a Master of the Ceremonies at 
Bath vice Derrick deceased, are salient topics; but the only 
occurrence which concerns the elder Harris in particular is the 
private production in the chapel-room at Salisbury of “a Pas- 
torale and a Play.” The pastorale is clearly The Spring of 1762, 
and the play, which Mrs. Harris omits to name, must have 
been that marmoreal Creusa, Queen of Athens, which Laureate 
Whitehead had based on the Jon of Euripides, and brought out at 
Drury Lane in 1754. The Queen (Mrs. Pritchard’s original part) 
was a local notability, Miss Wyndham, as fine as silver trimmings 
and diamonds could make her. Miss Gertrude Harris was 
the priestess, in a costume taken from the antique under 
the superintendence of Pope’s editor, Dr. Joseph Warton, then 
Head Master of Winchester. It was “ not designed by either 
milliners or mantua-makers,” but “ quite simple and elegant, 
only fastened by a row of large pearls round the waist.” On her 
head she wore “‘ a kind of white veil, and round it a wreath of 
Alexandrian laurel.” This, in an anachronistic age which deco- 
tated its theatrical Catos with Ramillies wigs and clothed its 
Lears in flowered dressing-gowns, was certainly a move in that 
right direction to be later inaugurated at Drury Lane by Philip 
de Loutherbourg. Miss Louisa Harris took the part of Thyrsus 
(Ilyssus) ; but we are expressly told that all the “ lady gentlemen ” 
(for there were apparently no male performers) acted in “ Eastern 
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dresses with long robes.” The scenes, “a Temple of Delphi” 
and “‘a laurel Grove,” were painted in part by Gertrude Harris, 
which discloses a fresh accomplishment in this gifted family. 
How the whole eventually went off is, however, not related, for 
they were only rehearsing when Mrs. Harris wrote ; but we learn 
incidentally that the stage was nearly three feet high, and that 
there was room for between forty and fifty spectators, as well 
as space for the orchestra (led by Dr. Stevens) required for the 
pastorale, in which Gertrude sang a song “ very sweetly and in 
tune,” her mother thought, though Louisa (who was a pupil of 
Sacchini!) held that her sister sang “ like a piping bullfinch.” 

This was all in 1770; and for the next ten years the 
chronicle continues to be what, for our purpose, can only be 
regarded as irrelevant chit-chat. There is plenty of gossip about 
Ranelagh and the Pantheon, about Bach’s concerts and Handel’s 
oratorios, about further theatricals at Salisbury, at Winterslow 
(Lord Holland’s),* at Wilton (Lord Pembroke’s), about the 
Perreau and Kingston trials, and—it must be admitted—a good 
deal more that Mr. Charles Yellowplush might justly denominate 
“ fash’nable nollidge.” But the record is barren in direct biogra- 
phical details. The chief of those given are the election of the 
younger Harris as Member for Christchurch, where he became his 
father’s colleague, and his transfer from Madrid in February 1772 as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Berlin. In 1774 Mr. Harris, senior, was appointed Comptroller 
and Secretary to Queen Charlotte. It was a place, says his wife, 
more of honour than of profit ; but suited him better than a place 
of business. Nevertheless it was an appointment he greatly 
valued. It was conferred on him with much flourish of compli- 
ment, and he retained it until the end of his life. Walpole refers 
to the appointment as follows: “ Old Hermes of Salisbury, father 
of Harris at Berlin, is made Her Majesty’s Secretary @ la Guild- 
ford ” +—words which imply some obscure reservation. The other 
occurrence belonging to this period is the publication of Harris’s 
third work, Philosophical Arrangements, to his preparations for 
which re’erence has already been made. As this performance 
comes distinctly within the category of those achievements which 
its author himself describes as “ abstruse,” and which Byron 
would assuredly have classified as “‘ craggy,” f it will be sufficient 
to copy here Lord Malmesbury’s brief account of it: “ It contains 
. . . a part only of a larger work that he [the author] had medi- 
tated, but did not finish, upon the Peripatetic Logic. So far as 
relates to the Arrangement of Ideas, it is complete; but it has 

* Winterslow House was burned down in 1774 after one of these performances. 

f Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, 1904, viii, pp. 406, 409. 

~ Oddly enough Harris himself uses this very word. 
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other objects also in view. It combats with great force apd 
ability the atheistical doctrines of Chance and Materialism— 
doctrines which have been lately [1801] revived in France, under 
the specious garb of modern philosophy, and issuing from thence 
have overspread a great part of Europe ; destroying the happiness 
of mankind by subverting, in every part of their progress, the 
foundations of morality and religion.” 

This extremely Aristotelian work appeared in 1775, when 
Harris had passed his grand climacteric. During the last few 
years of his life he was engaged on a fourth book which, although 
printed under his superintendence, was not published until after 
his death. It is, however, the most attractive of his productions 
both in style and subject, and it is possible to study it without 
being endowed with that insatiable appetite which enabled 
the historian of Civilization to “enjoy a Dictionary.” It is in 
fact a retrospective notebook of his previous philological studies, 
aiming at conclusions rather than arguments, and illustrations 
rather than demonstrations. It was also, like Tom Jones, in 
some sort designed as a monument of the author’s affection 
towards many of his intimate friends. Lowth’s “ admirable 
tract’ on the grammar of the English language is naturally 
commended ; there is a carefully phrased eulogium of Garrick’s 
acting ; Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity is admiringly analysed ; Fielding’s 
parti-coloured experiences of life are turned to the advantage of 
his masterpieces * ; while Lyttelton’s history and Mrs. Montagu’s 
criticism have each their word of recognition. Both the Wartons 
are duly honoured, as are Tyrwhitt and Upton, nor are Reynolds 
and “ Athenian ” Stuart forgotten, and there are quotations from 
the Scribleriad of Richard Owen Cambridge. But in addition 
to all this, the book is a useful browsing-ground for the philologist 
at grass. Even Johnson (who was not kind to the author) must 
have been gratified to find his Dictionary adequately extolled by 
a competent judge, and we know from Tom Tyers that, while he 
owned he “had hardly ever read a book through,” “the pos- 
thumous volumes of Mr. Harris of Salisbury (which treated of 
subjects which were conected with his own professional studies) 
had attractions which engaged him to the end.” The “ posthumous 
volumes ”’ were the Philological Enquiries of 1781.} 

* Harris does not mention Richardson, though, from letters printed by Mrs. 
Barbauld, they must have been known to each other. 

t It should be noted that Johnson, although, in some contrary moment which 
“raised his corruption,” he called Harris “a prig” to Boswell and “a coxcomb” to 
Mrs. Thrale, was quite capable of taking his part when needful; and when Cradock 
said that Hermes was “ too abstruse” and “ heavy,” he replied “it was; but a work 
of that kind must be heavy.” And then Cradock told him the ridiculous story of the 
dull man who mistook Hermes for an imitation of Tristram Shandy. At which Johnson 
might well be justified in laughing a “ rhinoceros laugh.” 
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The recorded particulars of Harris’s intercourse with the above 
notabilities are neither very definite nor very plentiful. Present 
in many places, he is always a little in the background, a courteous, 
deferential figure, never pressing itself into prominence. We get 
glimpses of him in the pages of Boswell. In April 1775 he was, 
as he often was, at Cambridge’s pleasant house in the Twickenham 
meadows when Johnson and Reynolds came to dine there; but 
little is related of him on this occasion, save that he paid Johnson 
many compliments on his recently published Journey to the 
Western Isles of Scotland—compliments in which Mrs. Harris, who 
was with him, cannot have participated. The great man failed to 
impress that punctilious county lady, and she said so emphatically. 
His conversation she admits was the same as his writing ; but 
his voice and manner were “dreadful.’”” He was amusing, but 
not benevolent ; “ awkward beyond all expression ” ; unpleasant 
(she uses cruder terms) in his dress and person, and a “ ferocious ” 
and “‘unthankful” feeder. Boswell she regarded as a “ low- 
bred kind of being.” Three years later we meet Harris at an 
after-dinner reception at Sir Joshua’s chatting amicably, in a 
corner with Garrick and Johnson (the latter in the best of post- 
prandial humours), about Potter’s Hschylus and translations and 
versification generally ; but Boswell again allows him to say 
nothing memorable beyond remarking that “ the chief excellence 
of our language is its numerous prose”—a sentiment which 
should commend itself to Mr. SarntsBury. Hannah More was 
at this gathering of greatness, which contained, she says, “ scarce 
an expletive man or woman among them.” Harris must have 
been also well known to Mrs. Thrale, for she includes him in 
the queer tabular character-sketch of her masculine Streatham 
habitués which she compiled for her own satisfaction. In this 
she gives Harris maximum marks for scholarship, awarding him 
one mark more than Johnson. On the other hand, he gets but 
“ duck’s-eggs” for wit and humour.* But Harris's most 
whole-hearted admirer is Fanny Burney. “He is a most 
charming old man,” she says, “ and I like him amazingly.” “He 
is at the same time learned and polite, intelligent and humble.” 
On his womenkind she is not equally expansive. Mrs. Harris 
is “nothing extraordinary ”—“ a so-so sort of woman” ; and Miss 
Louisa Harris, though admittedly ‘“‘ modest, reserved, and sen- 
sible,” is credited with a “bad figure,” and is “not hand- 
some.” It is only polite to suppose that in these last respects 
Miss Burney was more than usually short-sighted. 

Not much remains to be said regarding Mr. Harris of Salisbury 


* The reader may smile at Mrs. Thrale in judgment on the scholarship of two such 
men. But she had studied Latin, logic, and rhetoric under Arthur Collier. 
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beyond the facts that he was painted by Romney * and Highmore, 
and modelled in wax by Isaac Gosset ; that he was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries and a Trustee of the British Museum. 
For the last few years of his life his chief occupation must have 
been his Philological Enquiries. His health, never robust, towards 
the close gradually declined. During the Gordon Riots he was safe 
at Salisbury ; but one of his last acts in London was to view the 
great mansion which Stuart had built in Portman Square for 
Mrs. Montagu. “I never saw so complete a sample of Grecian 
architecture,” he tells his son in November 1780. On December 22 
following, placid and equable to the last, he died in the old house 
in which, seventy-one years before, he had been born. He was 
buried in the north aisle of the Cathedral, where lay many of 
his ancestors and where there is a monument to his memory. 
His wife did not long survive him. She died at Bath on October 16, 
1781. His daughter Louisa lived on to May 1826; and at 
the date of his death his distinguished son, having married the 
youngest daughter of Sir George Amyand, had passed from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg as Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II 
and become a Knight of the Bath.f 

Sufficient evidence of the social] and domestic good qualities 
of the author of Hermes has been given in the course of this paper. 
Of his literary status it is less easy to speak. His chief ambition— 
an ambition he fully realized—was to earn the reputation of a Man 
of Learning; his chief drawback an immoderate apparatus of 
erudition. He was too genuine a student to be a mere amateur ; 
too matter-of-fact and methodical to mitigate, for the benefit 
of the generality, what one of his descendants does not scruple 
to call “the dry philosophy of his works.” Yet it is insisted 
by his son that he was in no sense a pedant; that he was generously 
communicative of his stores of information ; that, as a critic, he 
sought more for beauties than defects, and that he was rather 
indulgent than otherwise in the case of honest efforts that failed 
of their intention. To those specialists who are concerned with 
the abstract and formal discussions in which he delighted, his 
labours must always be of value. To the rest, he might fairly 
reply, as an Aristotelian praised by Lowth and to be praised by 
Coleridge, that he only professed to be, in Pindar’s words, “ vocal 
to the intelligent.” 

Austin Dosson 


* In the National Portrait Gallery. 
+ Some data, here and elsewhere, are derived from the notes of Mr. T. H. Baker of 
Salisbury, obligingly communicated by his daughter, Miss Frances Baker. 
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REPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE ON THE TREATMENT 
BY THE ENEMY OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 


Tuis Report is based on the statements of forty-eight British 
officers and seventy-six N.C.O.’s and men, captured at different 
times between the outbreak of war and the end of 1914. Their 
statements, in so far as they relate to the matter of the Report, are 
quoted at length in the Appendices. They consist of a series of 
extracts describing the railway transport of these prisoners from 
various towns in Belgium and Northern France to the prison 
camps in Germany where they were interned. These journeys 
always took place some days, and even weeks, after the various 
dates of capture ; and when all possible allowance has been made 
for the difficulty of ensuring proper transport and accommodation 
for the prisoners, many of them very severely wounded, the most 
and worst of their sufferings are still entirely unaccounted for. 
The Committee have been careful to include certain evidence that 
some of the Germans (chiefly of the humbler sort), responsible for 
the care of the British prisoners, were ashamed of the proceedings 
they were compelled to witness. These exceptions force into all 
the greater relief a remarkable record of organized cruelty. 
During the first three months of the war there was no question, 
for wounded prisoners, of travelling on trains in any way equipped 
for their treatment. This may have been inevitable, but there 
was no excuse for the all but invariable rule that the British 
wounded should be left on the journey without avy medical 
attention whatever. Throughout the period under consideration 
there is hardly a single mention of any English prisoner, however 
severely wounded, receiving medical care from the enemy during 
journeys which habitually lasted for several days. A number of 
English officers of the R.A.M.C. were captured in the first weeks 
of the war, and it might be supposed, if German doctors were 
lacking, that these officers would be given the charge of their 
own wounded on the journey. Sometimes they were told that 
this would be the case. At Cambrai, for example, on September 3, 


* “Report on the Transport of British Prisoners of War to Germany.” 
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1914, two medical officers were informed that they were placed 
in charge of a trainful of wounded which was about to leave 
for Germany. During this journey, which lasted for five days, 
these officers were twice allowed to leave the third-class com- 
partment in which they were confined, for the purpose of examin- 
ing some particularly bad case in another part of the train. This 
was the entire use made of their services, and otherwise the 
wounded were left altogether without attention. At Cambrai 
again, on September 15, a similar trainful included five English 
medical officers. One of them describes how he too was twice 
allowed out of his compartment, though the train stopped fre- 
quently during the five days’ journey, in order to visit a wounded 
prisoner in one of the cattie-trucks in which the men were crowded. 
On the platform, as he passed down the train, this officer was 
only saved from attack at the hands of a hostile crowd of onlookers 
by a well-disposed woman who happened to speak English. It 
very rarely happened that these officers had been able to retain 
any portion of their medical stores. Where they had managed 
to do so the cases were broken open and rifled. 

The condition of the wounded under these circumstances was 
in very many cases such as can hardly be described. The general 
rule seems to have been that officers should travel in third- or 
fourth-class compartments and the men in closed cattle-trucks, 
As a matter of fact, it constantly happened that officers and men 
alike were shut into trucks for the inevitably slow and lengthy 
journey. The use of these trucks for the transport of unwounded 
men is, of course, familiar in every country. But the use of 
them, uncieansed and manurious, for men severely wounded, so 
overcrowded that fifty or sixty men would be placed in a single 
truck, with the doors closed and-any sort of alleviation absolutely 
denied—this is a different matter, and it is possible to gather 
from the descriptions given an idea of the terrible suffering it 
meant for the prisoners. It was a frequent experience, and for 
the men even a usual one. The most elementary requirements 
of decency and cleanliness were regularly refused. Not only were 
the prisoners thrown into trucks, often inches deep in animal 
manure, but for days and nights at a time they were forbidden 
to leave them for any purpose. 

Care was taken to make the conditions specially degrading for 
the English. Where French and English prisoners were conveyed 
by the same train, the French would be better accommodated 
and allowed privileges in the matter of obtaining food at stations. 
The persistent attempts of the French on such occasions to supply 
the English prisoners were invariably frustrated. If there were 
negro troops on the train the same method was employed. A 
medical officer describes his journey in a goods van with some 
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negroes and some British wounded. Food was refused to the 
English, but the negroes gave them some of theirs when they 
were unobserved. On another occasion three Englishmen— 
among them an officer--and six Senegalese were shut into a 
third-class carriage for sixteen hours. Food was given to the 
Senegalese, who were told they might give some to the English 
swine if they liked. The English found friendly and humane 
companions in these fellow-prisoners, and the German calculations 
were in this case defeated. 

Besides the miseries of filth, of suffocation, of overcrowding, 
of untended and putrescent wounds, the prisoners endured 
prolonged and quite needless torment through hunger and thirst. 
On one journey, which lasted for three days, four officers and 
twenty-eight men were given three loaves of black bread to 
divide between them. This had to last the entire journey, and 
during these three days they had nothing whatever to drink, not 
even water, until on the last day they were given a cup of coffee 
apiece. On another occasion a carriageful of prisoners were given 
one small jug of soup among them all and a small cube of raw 
bacon apiece to last for forty-eight hours. Again, on a journey 
lasting three days and nights, sixty men in a cattle-truck were 
left for thirty-six hours without anything at all; then the door 
was opened and a few pieces of bread were thrown to them like 
dogs. They begged for water, and it was only after twelve hours 
that a bucket was placed in the truck. Instances of this kind 
might be indefinitely multiplied : they were so common as to be 
the general rule, and many more will be found described in the 
Appendices. The behaviour of the German Red Cross, dealt with 
below, shows conclusively that these privations were deliberately 
inflicted, and were due to no difficulty in providing the prisoners 
with food and drink. 

Moreover, the physical sufferings of the British were every- 
where aggravated by incessant moral brutality. At all stages of 
the journey the prisoners were displayed as an exhibition to the 
crowd. On August 31, for example, a party of British officers, 
wounded and unwounded, were kept standing for two hours 
outside the station at Cambrai, exposed to a disorderly crowd of 
soldiers and transport drivers, who threatened, insulted, and spat 
at them. The escort in charge of the prisoners made no attempt 
to protect them, their officer had disappeared, and other passing 
officers, when appealed to, merely laughed. A large party of 
prisoners had the same experience in the station yard at Mons on 
September 1 throughout the day. On all journeys without 
exception, whenever the train stopped—and halts were always 
long and frequent—-a dense and highly hostile crowd was found 
on the platform, who surged round the carriages and trucks 
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containing prisoners, threatening them with knives and revolvers 
and insulting them with the grossest forms of abuse. German 
officers often took an active part on these occasions. One scene 
in particular, at Aachen on September 2, is described by several 
witnesses. Here a mob of drunken Uhlans and railway employees 
was deliberately incited against the prisoners by a German 
colonel. Their behaviour became so threatening that the train 
was saved from being rushed by the crowd only by being moved 
out of the station. If there happened to be among the prisoners 
a Highlander in a kilt, this curiosity would be exhibited in the 
doorway of the truck. Well-dressed women were constantly 
prominent in these scenes, and often at wayside stations rows of 
school children would be found drawn up, chanting choruses of 
abuse. At the journey’s end the prisoners would have the same 
experience as they were marched from the station to their camp. 
At Torgau, for example, a party of thirty officers, arriving in the 
evening after a three days’ journey, were marched through the 
town with a thin guard of old Landsturm troops, and had great 
difficulty in getting through the immense spitting, threatening 
crowds, mostly well-dressed people of the middle classes, which 
thronged the streets. At one large house several ladies in evening 
dress stood at an open window shouting and shaking their fists. 
One of these officers describes how, as they left the train at Torgau 
station, a woman leant from the window of a first-class compart- 
ment and spat in his face. 

But all things considered, it was the behaviour of the German 
Red Cross that was the most revolting. At every station there 
would be found an elaborate installation of food and drink and 
materials for medical aid, presided over by women wearing the 
Red Cross. Consistently they refused anything whatever to the 
English, however desperate their needs.* When asked by a 
wounded officer for a glass of water one of these ladies burst out 
laughing, and said: “ Nothing for you English.” They would 
show food to the starving prisoners and then remove it, calling 
the attention of the crowd and observing that it was “ not for 
swine.” They would bring water and soup in cans and pour it 
out on the platform in front of the Englishmen. The women 
seemed to be even worse in this respect than the men. They 
were extraordinarily venomous in preventing anything from 
reaching the prisoners, and their general display of spite, their 
heartless cruelty, their profusion of gross insult were barbarous 
beyond all words. One officer tells how a woman of the Red 


* It is once recorded that “‘ the Red Cross behaved very decently ” and “ did their 
best” (Appendix B, 67). In view of the evidence there can be little doubt that the 
reference is to the German Army Medical Service on this occasion, not to the Red 
Cross Society. 
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Cross brought him a glass of water, spitting in it first. Very 
occasionally it would happen that a German officer would order 
one of these women to bring something for the prisoners, which 
she would do most unwillingly, and even with averted face. For 
the French prisoners they would do more, but they absolutely 
discriminated against the English. Once, at Coblenz, a Red 
Cross woman handed a British officer a sandwich, deceived by 
the red trousers, given him at a French hospital, which he happened 
to be wearing. She soon discovered her mistake, and was careful 
to warn her companions. This persistent degradation of the Red 
Cross, universal emblem of charity in warfare, caused the deepest 
possible impression on the British prisoners, both officers and 
men, at that time. 

In this long record of cruelty towards suffering and defenceless 
men one kind of incident stands out, not uncommonly, as an 
exception to the rule. The German soldiers who travelled in 
charge of the prisoners would often do what they could for them 
(which was very little) when they could be sure of doing so 
unobserved by their superiors or by the crowd. On many of the 
journeys the English would have got nothing at all if it had not 
been that sometimes, between stations, these Germans gave them 
a little of their own food when there was no chance of their being 
seen by the ladies of the Red Cross. They would smuggle in food, 
saying it was for themselves, and begging the prisoners not to 
betray them if any German officer should ask whether food had 
been given to the English. If the ruse was detected it was certain 
to be frustrated. It is on record that they were sometimes 
evidently ashamed of the behaviour of their own. officers, and 
would even apologize to the English for it. It is, moreover, a 
satisfaction to hear of the more courageous German non-com- 
missioned officer who, at one station where the Red Cross nurses 
had given their usual exhibition, dashed out of the train, seized 
one of the women by the arm, and with abusive language ordered 
her to bring food for the prisoners. 

Towards the end of the year 1914 we hear of one officer accom- 
modated for the journey in a hospital train. This showed the 
beginning of an improvement, though it was one which spread 
very slowly. It was not till the later months of 1915 that it 
became a general rule for wounded English prisoners to receive 
medical care on the journey to Germany. 
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APPENDIX A 


OFFICERS 


Captain HE. M. Middleton, R.A.M.C.—Hal—Hanover, August 28-30, 1914.— 
Arriving at Hal next day, we found the place packed with German troops, and we 
were put into a brewery yard for about six hours until we went to the station to be 
entrained. There were no arrangements, and a certain amount of go-as-you-please 
in finding carriages. I found myself in a second-class with two German officers, one 
of whom was wounded, and their two orderlies. The wounded officer spoke a certain 
amount of English, as also did one of the orderlies, whose knowledge of the language 
was excellent. I was treated with great kindness by them all. They brought food 
and wine and shared them all with me, and we talked together quite amicably. 

One rather interesting incident occurred when the English-speaking orderly pro- 
duced one of our men’s regulation clasp-knives and asked what the spike in it was for. 
I told them a variety of its uses, and finally added that in the mounted branches it 
was for picking out stones from the horse’s feet. They all looked at each other as 
if to say, “‘ Well, we have been told the truth about it at last.” I did not realize the 
significance of their inquiries until later, when I found that the universal German 
opinion was that these knives were weapons of offence, and that the spike was used 
for picking out the eyes of their wounded. It was a long time before we were allowed 
to forget it, and it is needless to say that this general belief did not lessen the warmth 
of hatred with which we were received. 

We crawled through Belgium all night, and crossed the German frontier at 1.30 p.m. 
on the 29th. During the morning, we arrived at Cologne, where the Germans got 
out and we changed our escort, much to our regret. Five officers came into the 
carriage from a third-class where ten of them had travelled for the last thirty hours 
without food or drink. The Germans had left me some bread and a tin of jam, which 
were most useful and acceptable. The new officer in charge of the train was the other 
and more plentiful type, the loud-voiced bully and cad. We, in our ignorance, came 
to the conclusion that he must be either half drunk or not quite sane. After constantly 
meeting the type for a number of months we know now that he was neither of these 
things, only German. Our first introduction to him was when he arrived at the window 
and screamed a number of unintelligible sentences at us. The only word we could 
recognize was “Schweinhund”—a particularly offensive German epithet—which 
recurred frequently. We gathered the rest of his remarks were not intended as 
compliments. 7 

We had a ghastly day and night of it. Stopping at every station, the platforms 
being packed with soldiers and civilians who shouted and shook their fists at us, and 
every now and then an English word would be hurled at us, such as ‘‘ cowards.” At 
one station, a German officer who was standing in the crowd said something to the 
sentry in the carriage, who was sitting opposite to one of our officers, who was wearing 
an eye-glass. The sentry thereupon leaned across, snatched the glass from his eye 
and handed it to the German, who threw it on the ground and ground his heel into 
it. We got no food or drink until just before dawn next day, when we pulled up at 
a station and everybody was hustled out of the trucks and carriages, the train com- 
mandant never ceasing to scream. About 100 yards away there were some open 
sheds with benches and tables where every one got a bowl of exceedingly bitter coffee 
—prisoner’s coffee, made out of either ground acorns or maize—a couple of little 
sausages, and a slice of bread. After a few minutes we were hustled out and back 
to the trains pursued by the yells of the commandant and blows in the back from 
rifle-butts. We reached Hanover at 11 in the morning. 

Tneutenant-Colonel Neish, Gordon Highlanders—Mons—Sennelager, August 30- 
September 2 (about), 1914.—At Mons we spent the night in the booking-office of the 
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goods yard, and there we had the first sample of German incivility. There was no 


attempt at sanitation or washing arrangement, and German private soldiers came in 
and out of room at will, and incidentally one stole my cap and silver badge when my 
back was turned. On marching out of the station yard next morning (probably 
August 30, 1914) we met a mounted officer, who cursed us, and his orderly turned 
in his saddle and struck an officer in his section of fours with the butt-end of his lance. 

About the 1st September we entrained at Halle (Belgium) about 9 p.m., the officers 
in second-class carriages, the men in trucks (closed), and fortunately had some bread 
and jam we had been allowed to purchase. Passed through Louvain early next 
morning and saw the destruction of property in vicinity of the station, which was 
in an indescribable state of filth. At Cologne I saw a female with a Red Cross badge 
on her, after serving our escort (a new escort, I forget regiment) with coffee, deliberately 
pour remaining contents of the can on the ground when requested to allow us to have 
some. During the journey to Sennelager—some forty-eight hours—we were given one 
meal (soup). 

Lieutenant Le Grand, Intelligence Corps.—Cambrai—Torgau, August 31-Septem- 
ber 3,1914.— . . . We were kept for thirty-six hours without food or water, though 
the train stopped at every station en route. At many of the stations we were 
received with hostility by the station attendants and the Red Cross. 

We were shown Eley’s sporting :303 dumdum bullets, which the Germans alleged 
had been found on English soldiers. 

Two German soldiers who were put in our carriage after about thirty-six hours’ 
travel gave us their own food and drink, and did all they could at the stations to get 
things for us. 

After forty-eight hours in the train we were allowed to get out at Sennelager and 
have a meal at some wooden huts. 

On the way back to the train, after feeding, the German officer in charge, for no 
apparent reason, drew his sword and started shouting loudly, whereupon the guard 
assisted us back into the carriages with their bayonets and the butt-ends of their rifles. 

We arrived at Torgau on the evening of September 3, and were accorded a very 
hostile reception by a large crowd. 

The entire population seemed to have turned out to welcome us. 

Major E. H. Jones, R.F.A—Cambrai—Torgau, August 31-September 3, 1914. 
—About 8 r.m. on August 31 the train started. Most of the carriages had one 
or two soldier guards in them. We had the same warning about the whole party 
being shot if one attempted to escape. During the day of September 1 we halted 
at many stations. There was always a hostile crowd, with the usual “ Dumdum” 
cry. This reception must have been arranged, for frequently a whole school of children 
would be drawn up at a wayside station singing Deutschland iiber Alles, and crying 
“ Dumdum,” and “ Englander Schweinhund,” etc. 

At every considerable station there were Red Cross women who gave our guards 
coffee, food, cigars, etc., but who absolutely refused us even water. I do not ,think 
that so much as a cup of water was given to us by the German Red Cross during the 
whole journey. In the afternoon of September 1 a loaf of common black bread 
and some water was given us. I must do the guards the justice to record that some- 
times between stations they gave us a sip of their coffee, etc. No more food, except 
the bread above mentioned, was issued on September 1. 

We met with the same treatment all along the line at the hands of the Red Cross 
and the crowd. 

In the evening of the 2nd we stopped at a rest station when we had a common 
meal of bread, cheese, ham, and coffee. This we paid for. This was the first food 
we had had, except the black bread, since we left Cambrai. At Brussels a British 
Red Cross man spoke to us and gave us some cigarettes. 

At 8 a.m. on the 3rd, a slice of bread and the most repulsive bit of sausage I have 
' ever seen were given us in a dirty shed. Nothing else all day. 
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At about 9 p.m. we reached Torgau. We were marched through the town with a 
thin guard of ancient Landsturm. The town was well lighted and the crowds immense, 
All the house fronts, hotels, etc., were filled with well-dressed, well-fed people. We 
had great difficulty in getting through a hostile crowd which abused us, spat at us, 
and threatened violence. They were drunk with wine and with hatred for us. Most 
of them were well-dressed people from the middle classes. Our party now only con. 
sisted of officers (about 30). 

Major Arthur 8S. Peebles, Suffolk Regiment. —Cambrai—Torgeu, August 31- 
September 3, 1914.—On August 31, 1914, having paraded at 8.30 a.m. we marched 
toCambrai. Arriving there the men were marched into the station, the officers remained 
outside on the pavement. There was a large convoy of motor-emnibuses converted into 
meat-vans, etc., halted near us; we were quickly surrounded by the chauffeurs, etc. 
These I judged must have been low Berlin mechanics, many of them were drunk ; they 
proceeded to hurl every sort of abuse at us, cursing and swearing. They produced clasp- 
knives and explained how we killed and mutilated their wounded, next revolvers 
appeared, and there was much talk about dumdum bullets. They became more and - 
more threatening, our position was most humiliating; there was no German officer 
with us, several passed along the street from time to time ; these were appealed to, but 
without result, they only laughed. This terrible experience lasted for over two hours, 
after which we entrained in third- and fourth-class carriages. 

The following afternoon, September 1, we arrived at Brussels. On the 
platform we found a number of English Red Cross nurses and dressers. I under- 
stand they had been sent out by Sir Frederick Treves under Sir Alfred Keogh. They 
told us they were not allowed to do anything or to leave Brussels. This seemed 
curious to us after all the suffering we had left at Le Cateau. Leaving Brussels, it 
soon became evident that our journey was being carried out on a prearranged pro- 
gramme, through Cologne, Lipperstadt, Magdeburg, Halle; the train not only stopped 
at all stations, but at many level crossings. The Red Cross was much in evidence 
everywhere, our guards were loaded with food, cigars, etc., at every stop, everywhere 
there were enormous crowds of people singing, shouting, spitting, cursing, children 
drawn up with flags, singing Deutschland iiber Alles and Die Wacht am Rhein. 
At Cologne the crowd was particularly abusive, several men, speaking English, looked 
into the carriages and used the most filthy language. 

At one station we asked two Red Cross “ladies” for a glass of water, saying 
it was for a wounded officer; they burst out laughing and said, ‘‘ Nothing for you 
English.” At Lipperstadt, after a fast of forty-eight hours, we were given a little 
sausage and black bread, charge 1 M. 80 Pf., and during the night a little rice soup. 
At 7.45 p.m., September 3, we arrived at Torgau station famished and filthy. 
The station was brilliantly illuminated and filled to overflowing. Leaving the station, 
we found the streets densely packed with people, soldiers, men, women, and children, 
all singing, shouting, spitting, a perfectly indescribable scene. There were several 
instances of spitting straight into an officer’s face, also of kicking and striking with 
sticks; the situation was critical. The German officer in charge became alarmed ; 
he shouted out more than once that if anything happened he would hold the soldiers 
present in the streets responsible. Our guard were quite unable to keep any sort 
of order ; in fact, they gave up trying todo so. At one large house there were several 
‘ladies’ in evening dress standing at an open window shouting and shaking their 
fists at us. It was not until we reached the bridge over the Elbe that things quieted 
down. The march, the whole way from the station, had been most humiliating 
and degrading, throughout which we had been subjected to continual abuse and 
revilement. 

Captain Beaman, R.A.M.C.—Mons—Torgau, September 1-4, 1914.— ... The 
journey was uneventful, only marked by the absence of food—until 6 P.M. on the 2nd, 
when we arrived at Aachen. 

Here a mob of drunken Uhlans and railway employees were incited by a German 
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officer—a colonel—to take us out of our carriage. He said it was scandalous that we, 
who had gouged out the eyes of German wounded with the marline-spikes of our clasp- 
knives, should travel in a second-class carriage, while German wounded were in trucks. 
Several of the mob had these English clasp-knives and were threatening to practise 
upon us, some tried to hit us through the windows, and some were making efforts to 
get into the corridor when a young officer came up and quelled them. 

The howl of an angry mob is most unpleasant and terrifying. The writer for 
one never wishes to hear it again, the song of the shell is far preferable. We were 
now given a special guard, who were very suspicious and stand-offish at first, but 
rapidly thawed. We owe this guard much, for by their kind offices we obtained some 
food. The German Red Cross gave no food to prisoners, wounded or otherwise. At 
times it is shown to them and then withdrawn, with kindly remarks that it is not for 
swine. 

We were visited by a German officer, and complaints were made of our treatment, 
and a demand made to see the German commandant or the American Consul at Kéln. 
We were informed that there were various charges against us, and that we should be 
searched and examined later. 

At about 6 p.m. on the 3rd we arrived at Dortmund, and under a very heavy guard 
we were marched to the Station Kommandantur. Here our Senior Medical Officer 
had an interview with the commandant, who was very polite and accepted our word 
that all charges of ill-treatment of German wounded were false, and further ordered 
the Red Cross to give us food. This they did very unwillingly. One lady, when 
asked if she could speak English, replied, “I can, but I won’t.” After our meal our 
journey recommenced, but under better conditions. The guard protected us from 
insults, and we were allowed to buy a meal at Kriensen about 9 p.m., the first meal we 
had had since Bavai on the 3lst. We were given another meal on the morning of the 
4th, and arrived at Torgau about 1 p.M., after nearly eighty hours in the train. 

Theutenant-Colonel Collingwood, R.A.M.C.—Mons—Torgau, September 1-4, 1914.— 

. The Germans only twice gave us any food during this journey; and very 
frequently when our men asked for coffee or soup of the Red Cross workers they were 
spat at, or had their mugs knocked out of their hands if a sympathetic person was 
found contaminating himself by administering to ‘“‘ Englinder Schweinhunde.” 

Major Furness, R.A.M.C.—Mons—Torgau, September 1-4, 1914— .. . Dort- 
mund.—At Dortmund they were interviewed by the station officer. They complained 
that they had had no food. He sent out for Red Cross ladies very unwillingly. 

In general, the Red Cross representatives were everywhere, if possible, the most 
venomous. Major Furness was told by other officers that they spat on the food before 
serving it to the English prisoners. . . . 

Captain Browne, R.A.M.C.—Mons—Torgau, September 1-4, 1914.— . . . The Red 
Cross women treated them vilely. The women referred to are those to be found on 
the railway stations for the purpose of supplying refreshments to the troops passing 
through. They came to the carriage windows with coffee and sandwiches, showed 
them these things and took them away without giving them anything. At some places 
they spat at them, and invariably drew the attention of the civilians and soldiers on 
the platform to their presence. 

The guard was very good and kind to them, gave them their own bread, and treated 
them well. 

Captain A. J. G. Hargreaves, Somerset Light Infantry—Mons—Torgau, Septem- 
ber 2-8 (about), 1914.—On or about. September 2 we were put into the train at 
Mons for an unknown destination in Germany. Only third-class carriages were 
available. 

Our guard were men of some Wiirtemberg regiment, and individually were inclined 
to be kind and help us when no Feldwebel was about. 

At the approach of an officer they at once began to bully us, 

At the beginning of our journey by train we were refused all food and drink, and 
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could get none (except what the German guard could secretly smuggle in, saying it 
was for himself) during the voyage. On the carriage which contained the British 
wounded was marked up in chalk : 


“ Englische Schweinhunde.” 


At Liége I tried personally to get the German Red Cross officials to give our wounded 
men water. They refused. I saw some German Red Cross nurses actually bring water 
in cans up to our men, show it to them, and then pour it out on the platform. This 
also happened to me personally. . . . 

The journey, as far as I am personally concerned, lasted five days and five nights, 
when we arrived at Torgau (on the Elbe). All this time, except for a bit of hard crust 
and the ends of sausages the German guard over us gave us, we had no food. The 
German soldiers gave us water at nights (when they thought they would not be seen 
doing so). They asked me to say that if any officer asked if I had had food given me 
by them to say “‘ No.” 

When the train stopped at stations, a favourite trick of the civilians on the platforms 
was to spit on the window-panes of the compartments we were in. 

We arrived at Torgau about September 8. On our arrival there, a vast crowd 
was assembled at the station. From the station to the Briickenkopf barracks 
(where we were to be imprisoned) was a seething mass of screaming men, women, 
and children. The anger on their faces was terrible to see. They shook their fists, 
spat at us, and yelled themselves hoarse. I heard a woman (of the upper classes) 
shout out “‘ Recht fiir die Schweine ! ” 

At the station, before we started to march up the street to the barracks, and whilst 
I was on the platform (my head bandaged), a German woman (well-dressed) put her 
head out of a first-class carriage window and spat in my face. 

Captain G. H. Rees, R.A.M.C.—Cambrai—Déberitz, September 3-8, 1914.— .. . 
This train journey was the worst experience during the whole time I was a prisoner. 

We (the five officers) were given one loaf of bread to share between us the 
first day (September 4). The next day (September 5) we were given nothing at 
all. The third day (September 6) at about 4 a.m. we stopped at Brussels, and 
were given some coffee by an English private doctor who resided there, and who made 
a habit of coming to the station to render what help he could to British prisoners passing 
through. Later on in the day we were given a loaf of bread between the five of us. 

The fourth day (September 7) we were given nothing tntil the afternoon, when 
we were well inside Germany, and it was only on the insistence of the German under- 
officer of our guard that the Railway Staff Officer at a station we were halting at gave 
us each a basin of soup. At about 1.30 a.m. on September 8 we reached Déberitz, where 
the British prisoners left the train and were marched up to the prisoners’ camp, which 
consisted of four large marquees. 

The rank and file prisoners, both wounded and unwounded, received the same 
treatment on the journey as we did. 

Our progress through France and Belgium was very slow, we taking forty-eight hours 
to reach the Belgo-German frontier. We were frequently kept waiting for hours at 
stations. This, of course, was doubtless unavoidable, as the tracks were loaded with 
the enemy’s troop-trains proceeding towards the site of operations, but at each halt 
our carriages were surrounded by German soldiers, and we were subjected to much 
verbal abuse, spat upon, and threatened with knives and revolvers. Although we 
appealed to German officers at these halts, no notice was taken. 

When the train was in German territory, this abuse ceased. Here, however, a 
more refined cruelty was adopted. At all the large stations were German Red Cross 
Aid Posts. The German wounded were taken out, their wounds dressed, and they 
were given food and drink in abundance. When I asked the Red Cross authorities 
for similar treatment for the British and French wounded, it was refused, not one 
man receiving medical attention, and not one man receiving a morsel of food or drink. 
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I tried at several stations, but with the same result. At Hanover, the Red Cross official 
I addressed spat on the platform and walked away. .. . 

Major R. F. Meiklejohn, Royal Warwicks.——Cambrai—Brunswick, September 
3-6, 1914.—We left Cambrai about 10.30 .m., the larger part of the train being occupied 
by wounded Germans, but there were some 150 of our own men on it also. . . . 

+ , Other officers, amongst whom I understand was Captain Pelham-Burn, Gordon 
Highlanders, saw Red Cross women spit in the soup before offering it to them. 

Throughout this journey the conduct of the German women, especially those 
dressed as Red Cross nurses, was revolting and barbarous beyond words, and as a 
result of the continuous brutality of Red Cross women and officials, many yam 
of war besides myself have still a repugnance to seeing a Red Cross armlet. 

& In the evening, Major Shewan and others of us had fever, due to wounds, want 
of food, and general discomfort, and only after strong representations by the R.A.M.C. 
officer did we obtain a little coffee and some sandwiches, about 7 P.M. 

During September 5 we appeared to be making a tour of Germany, “on 
exhibition,” being insulted in every way, especially by Red Cross women. About 
midday we got a few rusks, thrown into the carriage by mistake, and at 8 A.M. a 
German officer came past our carriage, and hearing us ask for food, and seeing it 
refused, ordered a Red Cross woman to bring us a cup of soup and some sandwiches. 
During this day also soup was emptied on the platforms in front of our carriage when 
we asked for it, and the conduct of the German populace, and especially that of Red 
Cross women and officials, was barbarous. 

Captain H. M. Perry, R.A.M.C.—Mons—Torgau, September 5-9, 1914.—Put 
into fourth-class carriage, no arrangements. For forty-eight hours no food. People 
in stations horrible. German Red Cross at stations refused to give them anything. 
One woman brought glass of water. Spat in it first. German officers always incited 
the crowd against them. The wounded officers arriving at Torgau, never any arrange- 
ment for transport. When wounded arrived, they arrived half starved. 

Captain Corbett, R.A.M.C.—Bertry—Brussels—Miinster, September 9-14, 1914.— 

. At Brussels I and the thirty-five R.A.M.C. personnel were ordered to leave the 
train, and we were put into a horse-box, empty but dirty. It had not actually just been 
used by horses. While we were in the horse-box the hospital train with my wounded 
went off. There were forty of the wounded I had brought with me from Bertry. 

All that day the horse-box in which we were remained at Brussels. At intervals 
parties of Germans would open the door and insult and injure us. They prodded 
us with their bayonets, spat on us, and urinated on us. Officers would draw their 
revolvers and present them at us. I addressed officers and pointed out our brassards, 
but they took no notice. 

That evening about 6 P.M, two officers came. One was a military officer who 
could speak a little English ; the other appeared to be a naval officer. I explained to 
the one who talked English who we were, and he took us to a third-class carriage. I 
asked for some food, as we had had none all day. He sent us three or four loaves 
and a bucket of dirty water. 

I had brought my medical equipment from Bertry, and I asked if I might see if it 
were all right. I found it completely rifled. All the medical equipment was broken 
and thrown about. The pannier in which I had the discs, books, etc., of the dead 
had been broken open and all valuables stolen. I pointed all this out to the officer, 
who said that it was the shaking of the train. As, however, the locks had been broken 
this was absurd. . 

At 5 P.M. we were put into another horse-box with six German guards. We were 
extremely crowded in this horse-box, and remajned in it till we reached Miinster. The 
line was cut several times by sorties from Antwerp. There were no arrangements for 
food and water for us. The corporal in charge had been a valet in Putney, and he did 
what he could for us. He told us that as we were English he could get nothing for 
us Officially, but he and the guard shared their food with us. 
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Every station was full of Red Cross, and there was plenty of food, soup, coffee, etc., 
but when they heard that we were English they refused to give us any. 

Captain J. H. W. Knight-Bruce, Royal Warwicks.—Bertry—Duisburg, Septem- 
ber 9, 1914.—On September 9 I was moved to Duisburg am Rhein to a Roman 
Catholic convent called St. Vincent’s Hospital. The journey took forty-eight hours. 
We got to eat during this time one small jug of soup for a full carriage of men (our 
carriage jug of soup was useless, as it was put into the jug used for urinating) and one 
cube of raw bacon about 4 inches by 3 inches by 2 inches per man. There were Red 
Cross food women at each station, but they would give us nothing. At each station 
the carriage was flooded by Germans, who insulted us as they liked. 

At Brussels we saw some English nurses. They were just allowed to talk to us, 
but not to tend to us or feed us. They told us that they were not well treated, and 
had to nurse only Germans. 

Past Brussels we came under heavy fire, presumably due to a sortie from Antwerp. 
The Germans retired across the line, and left our train between the two contending 
parties. We were then moved slowly up and down in front of the Germans for about 
an hour; I suppose to draw fire (which we did), though possibly in the hope that the 
English would recognize us as a hospital train, and that we should act as a check on 
their fire (which, thankful to say, we did not). I do not know if we were hit, but there 
were shells bursting all around us. I consider this use of a hospital train as against 
the Geneva Convention. 

At some stations German doctors told us that those who were too badly wounded 
to travel farther were to get out. We had many such, but I do not think any were 
passed as such by the German doctor. Our English doctor called the attention of a 
German doctor to a man in my carriage with a grazed femoral -artery which had to 
be contained by a tourniquet all the time owing to the jolting, causing the man great 
suffering. The German doctor was very rude at being asked about the case, and 
refused to allow the man to be taken out. This man died a few days later of hemor- 
thage. He could most certainly have recovered if he had been taken out and kept 
quiet, as the graze was not severe. 

Captain T. B. Butt, K.O.Y.L.I.—Cambrai—Minden, September 11-14, 1914.— 
. . . Our train stopped opposite an outgoing troop train, and the soldiers all crowded 
round to hear the battle news and to see the prisoners. One of these men began 
talking to me in English, telling me what fools we were and how soon we were going 
to be beaten, etc. He then gave me a peremptory order to come and show myself ; 
this I declined to do, at the same time pointing to my leg. He then pushed another 
soldier into the carriage, who rushed at me, beating me over the head and generally 
abusing me; whilst I was trying to keep him off by holding his throat another man 
threw a large piece of wood, which hit me on the back of the head. Fortunately our 
train moved on and these men had to leave the carriage. 

To give them their due, the nine Germans in my carriage, who witnessed this, 
appeared to be very angry about it, but could do nothing. There being no latrine 
in cattle-trucks, the question of performing these duties of nature became most pressing. 
When the train stopped the French prisoners used to swarm out of their carriages in 
answer to nature’s call; when an Englishman did likewise they allowed him out for 
about forty-five seconds, and would then approach him, bayonet at the ready, shouting 
“ Kinsteigen,” which we soon discovered meant “ Get into the carriage or you will 
be pricked.” 

Captain A. D. Vidal, R.A.M.C.—Cambrai—Torgau, September 15-20, 1914.— 
. . - Expressions of hatred for the English were common at all stations. 

Beyond the loaf of bread we received on starting, we had, on this journey, only 
one meal of soup at a wayside station, and as far as I am aware only the same food 
was provided for the wounded as for ourselves. 

A German officer, whose name I was unable to obtain, travelled in the next com- 
partment to us, and on several occasions when the German inhabitants or the Red 
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Cross nurses came to the carriage at wayside stations to offer us food the German 
officer explained that we were English and would not allow us to receive it. 

The German officer left on the third day, after which the guard of the train did 
his best to assist us, and for himself apologized for the way the German officer had 
behaved. 

Major P. C. Doughty, Suffolk Regiment.—Cambrai—Cologne, September 18-20, 
1914.—On September 18, at 6 P.M., we set out for Germany, and arrived at 
Cologne 10 a.m. September 20; forty hours. Captain Morley and I travelled in 
a second-class carriage, with no guard. Soldiers got in and out at every stopping- 
place ; the subject of their conversation was unmistakable, though I know no German. 
An appalling look; sureness—London could be taken before Christmas, and England 
annihilated. At all stations hatred to us was shown everywhere. A general and 
staff of a division going from east to west frontier stared at us as if we were wild 
animals. The guard kindly gave us a thick slice of stale black bread. At Liége great 
display of Red Cross; they refused us, but when told we were wounded gave us soup, 
bread, and something to drink, with averted faces—a man and a woman!!! too. This 
is all we saw during the forty hours. 

Major H E. Priestley, R.A.M.C.—Cambrai—Halle, September 19-22 (about), 
1914.—I was put on a train with two sentries, who had orders to make free use of their 
arms, if necessary. At Valenciennes I detrained, and was placed in a room full of 
negroes from the coal mines. I asked the sentry to allow me to sit outside, where- 
upon a German officer came and, pointing to my badges of rank, etc., exclaimed, 
“You are a doctor; you are an officer; but you are an Englishman; that is why you 
are here.” Later many others came to inspect the English doctor who used dum- 
dums. I was made to undress outside; my razor, records of dead men, etc., were 
taken from me. My Red Cross brassard was stripped from my arm, and I was told 
I should have been shot on the spot had the cartridges been found on my person, and 
that I should be sent back for trial in Germany. 

Some dry bread was later on given to the negroes, of which I was given some when 
nobody was watching. .. . 

Captain R. W. Thomas, Munster Fusiliers —St. Quentin—Torgau, September 28- 
October 1 (about), 1914.— . . . Before the train started again some German soldiers 
came and searched me, and in doing so knocked me about rather badly, while a German 
Red Cross man stood by and applauded them, and said if they found a knife on me 
he would cut my throat with it. All the way through Belgium this process was repeated 
with growing brutality at nearly ever station, and no German officer ever interfered, 
but a young German drummer boy who had had his leg broken in the fight with my 
regiment, and who had seen me at Etreux, was in the same wagon with me, and several 
times when things were getting a little too hot interfered, telling them that I was an 
officer and was wounded in a good fight. This certainly had a quieting effect on several 
occasions. At Brussels station there was a particularly angry crowd of soldiers, some 
of whom spat at me and brandished revolvers in my face. I was wondering whether 
I would ever reach Germany alive, when an Unter-Offizier came up and dispersed the 
crowd and spoke to me very kindly in an American accent. He said he hoped I would 
excuse his comrades, as probably most of them did not understand the real state of 
affairs, and that just then they were particularly angry against the English. . . . 

Captain E. E. Orford, Suffolk Regiment.—Cologne—Torgau, October 9-11, 
1914.—Next morning at the station we were joined by two other English officers from 
other hospitals in Cologne, and were told we were going to Torgau. We travelled 
in third-class carriages with the usua] guard. The under-officer in charge of us tried 
the usual shouting method at us, but when he found we were all wounded and unable 
to move about very quickly he changed his manner, and after getting into conversa- 
tion with him in the train he turned out to be quite a good fellow and looked after 
us well, and also prevented any Germans coming and looking at us when the train 
stopped in the stations. 
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At one station, che name of which I do not remember, some German Red Cross 
nurses were on the platform with food, etc. The under-officer called to them to bring 
some food, and when they came to the carriage and saw we were English they made 
some remark that we were “ Schweinehunde, Englander,” and that they were not going 
to give us anything. With that the under-officer dashed out of the train, seized one of 
the women by the arm, and used some abusive language to her and made her bring 
some food for us, and also sent one of the others off for some hot coffee. 

Major Vandeleur, Scottish Rifles—Douai—Crefeld, October 17-20, 1914.—At the 
station [Douai] we were driven into closed-in wagons, from which horses had just 
been removed, fifty-two men being crowded into the one in which the other four 
officers and myself were. So tight were we packed that there was only room for some 
of us to sit down on the floor. This floor was covered fully three inches deep in fresh 
manure, and the stench of horse urine was almost asphyxiating. We were boxed 
up in this foul wagon, with practically no ventilation, for thirty hours, with no food, 
and no opportunity of attending to purposes of nature. All along the line we were 
cursed by officers and soldiers alike at the various stations, and at Mons Bergen I was 
pulled out in front of the wagon by the order of the officer in charge of the station, 
and, after cursing me in filthy language for some ten minutes, he ordered one of his 
soldiers to kick me back into the wagon, which he did, sending me sprawling into the 
filthy mess at the bottom of the wagon. I should like to mention here that I am 
thoroughly conversant with German, and understood everything that was said. Only 
at one station on the road was any attempt made on the part of German officers to 
interfere and stop their men from cursing us. This officer appeared to be sorry for 
the sad plight in which we were in. I should also like to mention that two men of 
the German guard also appeared to be sympathetic and sorry for us; but they were 
able to do little or nothing to protect us... . 

Tieutenant C. E. Wallis, Loyal North Lancashire-—Laon—Mainz, October 30- 
November 2, 1914.— . . . When we crossed the frontier into Germany we were 
mobbed at each station. Some one had written “International Wagon” on the 
carriage, and it appeared to be a source of great satisfaction to all. 

At Saarbriicken we were all taken out of the hospital train, and the two British 
soldiers, with six of the Senegalese, were put, with myself,,into an ordinary third- 
class compartment, together with two guards. We remained in this compartment 
for sixteen hours without getting out. During this time food was twice brought, but 
each time the Senegalese were given the food and told that they could give some of 
it to the English swine if they liked. If it had not been that the blacks were very 
decent fellows we should have had absolutely no food the whole time. 

One of the two men, a corporal in the Berkshire Regiment, I think, was so weak 
that he fainted several times, and finally we had to lay him down on the floor of the 
carriage and rest our feet on him. There was no room to do anything else, as there 
were eleven in the compartment. I may mention that during the whole of this part 
of the journey the two French officers had a first-class compartment to themselves, 
and were allowed to send for any food or drink they required to the buffets at the 
various stations we stopped at. On several occasions they tried to send food to me, 
but were not allowed to do so. Two or three times during the journey German officers 
came and swore at us, one in fluent English. 

Captain A. M. Pollard, R.A.M.C.—Lille—Giitersloh, November 2-4, 1914.—On 
November 2 we were given some coffee at Lille, but nothing to eat. We were 
marched to the station and put in the train. We travelled for forty-two hours, 
finally arriving at Giitersloh. 

Food.—We were given nothing to eat or drink during that period, but fortunately 
we had a guard who was humane and managed to buy us a little chocolate and fruit. 
He got severely reprimanded for this, and an officer even threatened to strike him 
with the flat of his sword for his humanity. 
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German Red Cross.—At every station were German Red Cross posts, but, needless 
to say, they did nothing for us. 

Treatment.—At every station officers and men and civilians came and abused us; 
in some instances we were spat at, and women tried to scratch us ! 

Lieutenant M. H. Abraham, R.F.A.—Tourcoing—Osnabriick, November 12-14, 
1914.— . . . During the journey we were told to get out, and food was given us. The 
first halt we had was near the huts specially built for troops. There was a special 
compartment for officers, but no English officer was allowed in. We went in with the 
men, British and French. Whilst the meal was going on the guard went up to French- 
men and patted them on the back,. saying “‘Kamerad.” Some Frenchmen got up 
and went to the canteen and bought smokes, drinks, etc. I made a move to do likewise, 
and so did some of our men, but no sooner was I up than a hand came down on my 
shoulder, and said, “‘ Nichts, Engliinder.” 

Throughout the journey it was quite clear that the Germans were trying to separate 
us from our Allies as much as possible, simply by favouring the French. Needless 
to say, they did not have the slightest success, and were met with contempt from 
both sides. 

Captain H. O. Sutherland, Northumberland Fusiliers.—Sissonne—Giessen, November 
14-16, 1914— . . . At Coblenz we spent the night on stretchers in the waiting- 
room. We were given a meal and generally treated well. The next morning we left 
about 5 a.M., and arrived at Giessen about midday. We were met on the platform 
by German Red Cross orderlies. One of these lifted a private, who had a leg and an 
arm broken, out of the carriage, held him over a stretcher about 2 to 3 ft. above it, 
and then deliberately let him drop. We were taken in a motor-ambulance to a hospital 
which I later discovered was reserved for soldiers only. 

Captain H. G. W. Irwin, 2nd South Lancashire.—Valenciennes—Miinden, November 
18-20, 1914.—The hospital was run by the French, and I was well fed and 
cared for. When I was able to walk a little I was ordered to Germany. On 
November 18, 1914, I was taken to the railway station at Valenciennes, and remained 
for five hours, freezing in a sort of pen, which during my occupation appeared to have 
been turned into the divisional spittoon. The Bavarian troops seemed to specialize 
in expectoration. .. . 

Captain Henderson, London Scottish.—Brussels—Frankfort, November 30-Decem- 
ber 2, 1914.—When the time came to go, I was put on a stretcher just as I was, 
in a short night-shirt with two blankets over me, and taken downstairs, and placed 
outside in the wind and rain; it was November 30, and blowing a gale. I was 
there about twenty minutes, and complained to a passing officer, who had me put back 
into a draughty stone passage, where I was for another hour and a half, all of which 
time I might have been in bed. The excuse for taking me out was that the train was 
going at once. At last a motor came, and my stretcher was put across the back of 
this, which was a lorry with pneumatic tyres and much overhung at the back. The 
streets of Brussels were extremely rough, and the man drove at a great speed, causing 
me intense pain. This again was quite unnecessary, as they fetched no more cases, 
and when we arrived at the station the train did not go for about another hour and 
a half. We were placed in a cattle-truck with some moderately clean straw on the 
floor. We were at the back of a train which contained a good many German patients, 
mostly sitting-up cases, who travelled, officers first-class, soldiers second-class, and 
prisoners (officers or men) cattle-truck. There was an excellent ambulance train in 
the station, but I never saw the inside of one in my whole experience of Germany, nor 
have I met a British officer who ever did. 

There were no conveniences in these trucks, not even a urine-bottle or bed-pan, 
and we had to make shift with a rusty tin which was eventually unearthed. 

I have mentioned these details rather fully, because they struck us all at the time, 
and still do so, as being deliberately designed for our discomfort. There was several 
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days’ notice, and there could have been no difficulty in obtaining us at any rate decent 
rolling stock to travel in, all of us being severely wounded. 

,We changed from this train at Aachen, where we received a sandwich each and 
were put into a third-class carriege (Dobson and I) with hard, wooden seats. After 
a great deal of protest, in which I received much help from Dobson, a doctor even- 
tually ordered some straw in a sack to be put on the floor for me. So I was fairly 
comfortable, except for the fact that a sentry was in the compartment and rapidly 
becoming drunk. He kept falling over with the muzzle of his loaded and cocked 
rifle in my stomach. On this part of the journey it was Dobson who suffered most. 
He had been taken out of his bed after seven weeks with a badly shattered arm, and 
had to travel sitting up on a hard, wooden seat from about 11 a.m. till 1.30 a.m. the - 
next day. All this kind of thing cannot have been necessary, and we cannot help 
drawing the conclusion that it was all premeditated. We had no courtesy whatever 
from officers on the journey, nothing but rudeness, and, except for the sandwich at 
Aachen, nothing to eat or drink was provided. At several places on the journey we 
would pull up and find a train full of troops going to the front on the other platform. 
Red Cross women and girls were on most of the platforms, and we particularly noticed 
that these troops were provided by them with food and drink and that their needs 
seemed of paramount importance. After that the German wounded in our train 
received attention, and sometimes the French prisoners; never British, On one 
occasion Dobson, who had on a pair of French soldiers’ red trousers given him by 
the Brussels Hospital, managed to get two sandwiches for us, but when they found he 
was an “ Englander” they tried to get them away, and we could get no more. In 
this manner we arrived at Frankfort at 1.30 a.m. 

Lieutenant Dobson, R.N.D.—Brussels—Frankfort, November 30—December 2, 1914.— 

. The Rhine was eventually reached at Coblehz. This city will always live in my 
memory on account of my recollections of its women. These creatures, disguised as 
ministering angels by means of red crosses worn prominently on their arms, refused 
to us, the British, food. By an error, one of them, no doubt deceived by my red 
trousers, gave me a sandwich. However, she soon found out her mistake, and warned 
her fellows. Thanks to the soldiers who were guarding us, we eventually received 
some coffee and something to eat. Our guard was changed at this place, and before 
our sentry left he presented Henderson and myself with a picture post card each of 
Coblenz. I kept mine until] it was taken away from me at Constance. . . 

Lieutenant Dennys, Somerset Light Infantry.—Le Quesnoy—Lille, December 19-20, 
1914.— . The ambulance drew up at the entrance [at Lille], and a German hospital 
nurse, who spoke English, came to the door and asked me if I could walk; I said I 
thought I could if it was not far, but that I had no clothes. I was then lying on a 
stretcher under a blanket, with nothing on but a pair of socks and a bit of string which 
acted as a sling for my arm. However, the lack of clothes did not seem to worry the 
nurse, who repeated with great vigour that I must get up and walk to the buffet, a 
distance of 80 to 100 yards, through a crowd of German troops and French civilians. 

However, after many protestations, I got out and wrapped the blanket round 
me; this caused awful indignation with my nurse, who said that the blanket belonged 
to the ambulance and that I could on no account have it to wrap myself in, and I must 
put it back; this I flatly refused to do, so after a short argument a German sentry 
was called up, who took my blanket away, put the point of his bayonet very close 
behind me, and urged me to “ March, march,” which, after one or two gentle prods, I 
did for about 100 yards through a hilarious crowd of Germans, who much enjoyed 
the joke. ... 
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APPENDIX B 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN 


No. 6127, Private Busk, 3rd Coldstream Guards.—Mons—Recklinghausen, August 
1914.—He was taken from Landrecies to Mons in an ambulance, and then on 
to Recklinghausen by train. They were hardly fed at all on the journey; they were 
given bits of black bread. The Red Cross gave them nothing at all, although they fed 
their own people extremely well. 

No. 7901, Private H. Truland, lst Gordon Highlanders.—Sennelager, August 
1914.—The journey to Sennelager was horrid. 

Food on Journey.—On the journey we were given very little to eat, and very seldom 
got any water. 

The German Red Cross gave food to the sentries in charge of us, but we were 
practically starved. 

No. 10983, Lance-Corporal J. Hall, King’s Own Royal Lancashire-—Hal— 
Sennelager, August 1914.—He was taken in a motor-wagon to Hal, and then by train 
to Germany. The journey lasted thirty-seven hours. Bread was issued, but it was 
difficult to get water. Prisoners travelled in carriages. The guards on the journey 
behaved well, but the civil population spat on prisoners when the train stopped. 

No. 6590, Private J. Dodd, Royal Irish Regiment.—Mons—Sennelager, August 
1914.—We went on by train, sixteen or seventeen in each horse-box. The Germans 
wrote “ Englander ”’ outside in chalk, and at every station we were jeered at, especially 
some Scots in kilts, who were dragged out and insulted, called “ Fraulein,” and kicked. 
We had no food or water for two days. 

No. 529, Private W. Arnold, Dorset Regiment.—Le Cateau—Déoberitz, August 
1914.—From there we marched sixteen miles to the base, and there got into cattle- 
trucks. We were treated like wild beasts, and shown at every station. The Scots 
were pulled out and called “ Fraulein,” and their kilts were lifted up. 

We were refused water by a Red Cross nurse, but a sergeant managed to get some 
soapy water. 

We went to Diberitz, and then were marched past the German barracks. A woman 
spat in my eye. 

No. 14018, Private P. A. Massey, R.A.M.C.—Cambrai—Wahn, September 1914.— 
Particularly badly treated on the train. Germans knocked and kicked the wounded, 
and if it had not been for the sentries they would have got nothing to eat. German 
Red Cross people on the train threatened R.A.M.C. men with revolvers if they attempted 
to help the wounded (all badly wounded cases). Two sentries, Black Brunswick 


Infantry, were very good to them. 
No. 8429, Private J. Walsh, Cheshire Regiment.—Paderborn, September 1914.— 
. « « We received lots of insults on the way; stones and so on were thrown at the 


windows. At every station there was a crowd and no one was allowed to look out of 
the windows. We had not a guard until we were well into Germany. We had a 
medical officer and two of the Ambulance Corps to look after us. They were feeding 
their own wounded in the train, and when I asked the medical officer for food he only 
showed me a revolver 

No. 7484, Private R. Haskett, Dorset Regiment.—Liibeck, September 1914.— 
September 13-16, 1914.—The journey took four days. 

The wounded were put into horse-boxes: about fifty-six in one, forty-nine in the 
second, and about fifty in the third—all British. 

Treatment.—Their wounds were not dressed during the journey. They stopped at 
stations, and were put into a siding, where people were allowed to come and spit upon 
them, throw bricks, etc. 

Food.—They had nothing to eat for the first two days. At about three o’clock on 
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the third day they were given soup. They were not attended to in any way, and no 
opportunity given to leave the train for any purpose. 

No. 9595, Private R. T. White, 1st Northants Cologne, September 1914.—On 
the 16th September witness began journey to Kéln by rail. Was put into cattle-truck 
with one other Englishman, an officer (Lieutenant Turner, 2nd Connaught Rangers, 
badly wounded), and about a dozen wounded Germans. 

The journey lasted four days. All the food the two Englishmen had was two 
loaves between them and one cup of coffee. 

The German Red Cross people met the train at the different stations and gave the 
Germans soup, etc., but refused to give witness or Lieutenant Turner anything at all 
because they were English. 

This was the reason given to witness. 

Lieutenant Turner left the train before getting to Koln. 

No. 6713, Private J. Wilson, Royal Dublin Fusiliers—Mons—Sennelager, 
September 1914.—We finally got to Mons on the seventh night. We were put in the 
mill till 2 a.M., when we entrained in cattle-trucks. About fifty men in each truck. I 
was touching the arms of the men on either side of me, and there would be about 
2 inches between me and the men back and front. The floor of the truck was thick 
with horse manure. We had to take it in turns to sit down. 

When the train stopped at a station we were allowed to go to the lavatory. Private 
Summers, of the Dublin Fusiliers, said to a German officer at the station at Mons: 
‘Can I have something to clean the truck?” I heard the officer reply: ‘‘ It’s good 
enough to swine.” We had neither food nor drink the first nor the second day. We 
were in the truck from 2 a.m. on September 5, 1914, till six o’clock on September 7, 
1914, when we arrived at Sennelager. About 3 p.m. on the third day we were given 
a half-bowl of soup. Every time a German troop train passed us the Germans 
threw things at us and struck with sticks at the head of any prisoner who might be 
looking through the bars of the truck. 

On the second day, September 6, 1914, a beer-bottle, black glass, with a patent 
stopper, was thrown from a German troop train into our truck. It struck one of the 
Dublin men on the head and made it bleed. A handkerchief was tied round his head 
to stop the blood. 

No. 10084, Private HE. Allen, 1st Bedfordshire Regiment.—Bertry—Duisburg, 
September 1914.— . . . We asked for food and water at every station, and were 
jeered at and spat at. Revolvers would be pointed at us at the doors. They would 
draw their fingers across their throats and curse us. They were all German soldiers 
who treated us in this way. 

No German otherwise took the slightest notice of us during the whole journey or 
rendered us any aid or assistance whatever. 

No. 8326, Private W. Blackwall, Middlesex Regiment.—Mons—Déberitz, September 
1914.— . . . None of the men in my car who were wounded or invalids was 
attended to by the German Red Cross Society. 

No. 4773, Sergeant R. James, South Lancashire Regiment.—Cambrai—D6oberitz, 
September 1914.—I left Cambrai about September 26, 1914, for Déberitz. This was 
the beginning of my unkind treatment. The train to convey us to Déberitz con- 
sisted of cattle-trucks, and had been used for that purpose immediately prior to this 
occasion, and had not even been cleaned out after the cattle. 

I and about thirty-two other prisoners, all of whom were wounded, were literally 
thrown into the trucks and harshly treated. We arrived at Déberitz on Octo- 
ber 2, 1914. The treatment on the railway journey was very bad. We had no 
food (merely a drink of water) given us until we arrived at Magdeburg on the morning 
of October 2, when we got some coffee, white rolls, and sausage. The food here 
was plentiful. At the stations on the way we were subjected to insults by the 
soldiers and the civil population.’ 

No. 12683, Private A. Watkins, 4th Middlesex Regyment.—Mons—Minden, September 
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1914.— . .. The train travelled very slowly, with frequent stoppages. We were 
in the cattle-trucks for four nights and three days. We were in the trucks for nearly 
forty-eight hours before we were allowed to get out at all. After about three days we 
got to a place where we were given some black bread, sausage, and coffee. With this 
exception, during the whole time we were in the trucks the Germans gave us nothing to 
eat at all, and nothing to drink, but the sentries sometimes let us have a little water 
to drink out of their bottles. Apart from this we had nothing except what Belgians 
threw or handed to us (apples, chocolate, etc.), which they did at various places as we 
passed, and the Belgians also handed us water at some places. 

Whilst we were in the trucks a German came in each morning to see if any of the 
prisoners required their wounds dressed, but when inquiring he sometimes kicked any 
prisoner who was asleep, and not attending to him, with his heavy boot. 

No. 8015, Private W. West, lst Rifle Brigade——Cambrai—Déoberitz, September 
1914.—When we got to the station we were halted in the station yard, and most of us 
sat on the ground. Some of the men had wounds in their legs, and found it difficult 
to walk. Some of our party were kicked by the German soldiers standing about to 
make them stand up. 

We were in the yard about half an hour, and were then put in a closed luggage- 
van. There were two seats in the van, but they were not let down until the following 
day. There were bare boards for the floor of the van, and no window. There were 
two ventilators, but they were closed. There were no conveniences of any kind. The 
doors were locked and barred, and we had to Jie down on the floor. We were given no 
food and no water. The train started about a quarter of an hour after we were put in. 
We knew when we went in that there were others in the van, but we did not know 
who they were until the doors were opened the next morning, when we found there 
were twenty Frenchmen with us. It was very hot in the van, and I knelt most of the 
night with my mouth to a crack in the door to try to get some air. 

In the morning, soon after daybreak, we stopped at a station, I think in France, 
and the German military guard brought the Frenchmen half a loaf of bread each. 
They had tins of their own, and were allowed to get out and get water. The English 
were given no water and no bread. The guard told them to give none of the English- 
men any bread, and that, if they did, their own would be taken away from them. 
Notwithstanding this, they did give us what they could spare. We English got no food 
and no water whatever that day except the bread which the French gave us. . . . 

No. 6521, Saddler F. Honey, R.F.A.—Cambrai—Celle, September 1914.— . . . We 
were travelling from the evening of September 5 until 5 a.m. on September 9, 
without any food or drink of any descripsion. On the 9th we arrived about 5 a.m. at 
the prisoners’ camp at Celle-lager. During the aforesaid journey we asked our guards 
repeatedly for food and water, and they informed us we could have none. They were 
very abusive, calling us English “ Schweinerei,” and one of the guards knocked over a 
prisoner (belonging to the Dorsets) in my carriage for getting up to look out of the 
window. We stopped at many stations and in sidings. At every station where we 
stopped the local inhabitants crowded to the carriages and abused and spat at us, and 
threw refuse at us through the open windows. None of the prisoners during this 
journey received any medical attention whatever. I speak from personal experience 
as to myself and the other prisoners in my carriage, and from information given to me 
by other prisoners as to the remainder. 

No. 6648, Private C. H. Fussell, 1st Somerset Light Infantry.—Cambrai—Sennelager, 
September 1914.— . . . We got to Mons after about ten hours. Here German soldiers 
opened the doors, and were very abusive. One of them struck Private Oats, of the 
Somerset Light Infantry, who had his head bandaged up, and knocked him down for 
no reason whatever. German women came round and abused us and spat at us. We 
stayed here one hour. A German officer came round and we asked him if we might 
have a drink of water, and he refused, saying, ‘“‘ You came here to fight, and now we 
are going to punish you for it.” . . . 
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No. 9249, Lance-Corporal J. Martin, Royal Irish Fusiliers.—Paderborn, September 
1914.— .. . Until I reached German territory treatment was not too bad; once 
we crossed the frontier, if opportunity offered, we were subjected to insults and assaults, 
such as the civilian population spitting in at the prisoners in the railway carriages ; the 
soldiers never hesitated to give us’the butt of the rifle. If the wounded called for 
water or a drink, no notice was taken of them. They were packed into wagons without 
room to turn; men wounded in the stomach or back were just left lying. 

There was one case in particular, I remember—a man called Sullivan, of the Munsters, 
He had his left (I think) hip blown away; they gave no assistance, and we had to 
take care of him as best we could, and if we were not quick enough for them even 
when helping such cases as these, they gave us the point of the bayonet or butt of 
the rifle. 

I cannot now remember the names of any of the stations that we passed through 
where these things happened. It took us two days on the railway. We were put 
into sidings to allow troops going to Belgium to pass; the same was done with us to 
allow German wounded to pass. 

During those two days none of the men with me were given any food or drink. 
No medical man or nurse gave any attention to the wounded. As regards a call of 
nature, it was a case of when you can, and as you can, out of the carriage window or 
door, or even in the wagon itself... . 

Cannot say length of journey. 

We were conveyed in an ordinary cattle-wagon. 

I saw German Red Cross sisters at the stations, and at one of the stations (cannot 
remember the name) one of our chaps asked one of the sisters for a glass of water for 
one of the badly wounded, and she replied, ‘‘ Englinder nie water or coffee.” The 
chap who asked reported this to a German officer, who spoke English ; he went and 
spoke to the nurse, and eventually a drop was got out of one of the cans. 

No. 4652, Sergeant R. Gilling, Scots Greys.—Mons—Osnabriick, September 1914.— 

. .« Curses were hurled at us, the men spat on us and kicked us, we were struck with 
sabres and bayonets, and Germans were not particular as to whether flesh wounds 
were inflicted or not; men with walking-sticks had these snatched from them and 
were beaten with them; very many men with crutches had these kicked from under 
their arms, and when patients fell the crutches were used to beat them with. During 
this episode German officers and N.C.O.’s were with their men, and they, far from 
discouraging their men, encouraged them, even to the extent of cursing us in German 
and English and in taking part in these cowardly assaults. The officers were not 
young officers, but I saw many captains. I knew their badges because I had a small 
pamphlet which had been issued to us, and which I had studied... . . 

The whole of our money was forcibly stolen, and all our greatcoats were taken, 
except that of Company Sergeant-Major Thomas Denton, 2nd Duke of Wellington’s 
(West Riding) Regiment, who was very badly wounded in the leg, with bullets still in 
his leg, on which he had been kicked by a German, lacerating all the flesh on his calf. 
We spent the night in this waiting-room without food, without covering, and were 
not permitted to leave the room for purposes of nature. Some 350 to 400 men were in 
this room, all windows and, of course, doors were shut, and we had barely standing 
room. At 4am. on September 15 a Feldwebel came in and shouted at us, and we 
realized he meant us to march out. This we did, and entered our train, where we 
were herded 55-65 men in each cattle-truck—six in all. These trucks had evidently 
brought the cavalry we had met the previous evening, as the floors were still covered 
with several feet of fresh horse-dung. 

I should have mentioned that there was one officer in the party, and on referring 
to the Army List I identify his name as Lieutenant W. A. Leishman, Dorset Regiment. 
He was badly wounded on the left upper arm, and the German officers and under- 
Officers seemed to take a great delight in seizing him by the arm, giving him great 
agony each time; also he was singled out for especially bad treatment, I can only 
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presume because he was an officer. Lieutenant Leishman was placed in a truck with 
the men. 

The train passed through Brussels, and on arrival at Louvain the doors of the cattle- 
trucks were opened, and we were told by Feldwebels (one a Feldwebel-lieutenant) to 
look on the ruins of Louvain, and that that was what we should see on our return to 
England! On arrival at Cologne the truck doors were again thrown open, and the 
crowd of soldiers, civilians, women, and children amused themselves by throwing 
buckets of water over us. Any utensil which would hold water was eagerly seized ; 
clean water, dirty water, and even urine was used, and the men wearing Scottish caps 
seemed to raise the ire of the crowd the most. All this took part in the main station 
of Cologne. At other stations en route we were subjected to the same treatment. 

On arrival at Osnabriick, about 12 noon on September 17, after two days and 
two nights in the train with only a slice of black bread to eat and no water, a 
German Red Cross doctor (I cannot remember his name) visited us. He ordered the 
doors to be thrown wide open, saying that though we were prisoners of war we ought 
not to be treated like cattle. The stench in the truck was appalling, as for over forty- 
eight hours no one had been allowed to leave, and that, combined with the horse- 
manure, made the trucks almost unbearable. Here we were well treated, being given 
a meal of cocoa, rolls, and zwiebacks, and the wounds of all were dressed in the goods 
station, which had been prepared as a temporary hospital. We were all given straw 
mattresses to lie on. 

No. 6974, Private T. Laughlin, South Lancashire Regiment.—Gemappe—Wahn, 
October 1914.—Journey.—This took three days by train. The wounded prisoners 
were given no food during this time, only a drink of water. The German Red Cross did 
nothing for them at the stations. When they stopped at stations they were spat at by 
the Germans, and in some cases kicked. 

No. 9584, Private J. Webb, Worcestershire Fj#<:nent.—Lille—Minden, October 
1914.—Journey to Minden.—After that I was taken ‘» Minden, but the journey, which 
took three days and two nights, was very bad, and my wounds were not dressed. On 
the way some people came round with fe. ©, but when they saw we were English they 
slammed the door on us. There were abwut fifty of us in the truck, and nobody to do 
anything for us. 

No. 7350, Private A. E. Brock, Cheshire Regiment.—Wahn, October 1914.— 
On the road to Germany I was badly treated. In the matter of food we were given 
one piece of bread, and a bucket of water was placed in the carriage and afterwards 
taken out again. Dirty slurs were thrown at us by the Germans. There were twenty- 
two of us in one horse-truck. 

No. 4400, Private G. Kavanagh, 4th Royal Irish Fusiliers—Namur, October 
1914.—Journey to Namur.—The Red Cross soldiers were not at all good to the English 
in the train; they spat in their faces. The journey lasted a day and a night. There 
were also French wounded in the train, and at every station the train stopped, and 
Germans came in with cigarettes, coffee, and bread; they gave these to the French 
soldiers, and threatened them if they gave any to the English. Arrived at Namur 
about eight o’clock that night. 

No. 8488, Lance-Corporal J. Sharp, Royal Munster Fusiliers—. . . We had three 
sentinels and a German Red Cross man with us. They distributed the food and gave 
me the smallest share, and kept a large amount for themselves. The sentries abused 
me on the journey and called me an English swine, and the Red Cross man never tried 
to prevent them. The abuse continued at intervals throughout the journey. There 
was no convenience for relieving nature. I was helpless, and though I made them 
understand I wanted to pass water they refused to help me, and I was helped by a 
French prisoner, who was badly wounded. The whole of the journey I only received 
three thin sandwiches, about 4 inches by 3, half a pint of coffee, and half a pint of 
soup. I suffered terribly from thirst. I often asked for water, but could not get it. 

No. 4018, Private A. Mantle, Middlesex Regiment.—Lille—Gottingen, October 
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1914.—We were taken away on the morning of the 26th. We were marched to the 
station and put into trucks. 

The journey to Géttingen lasted about two days. We were crammed on the seats 
of the trucks. We had a little water with us, but we had no food until the second 
night, when we were given soup. We were jeered at at every station, but we were 
not treated in a particularly brutal manner. 

No. 4025, Private S. Duggan, 9th Lancers.—Lille—Giistrow, October 1914.— 
October 16 entrained. Arrived Germany, October 20. Went in covered van— 
about forty (four English and four Belgian soldiers, rest French civilians). Able to 
sit and sometimes lie down. Total food on journey about 3 oz. black bread and two 
drinks of water. Four Prussian guards behaved decently. 

No. 5101, Private J. Chase, Hants Regiment.—Cambrai—Halberstadt, October 
1914.— .. . Whilst lying helpless on the platform the German slightly wounded in- 
sulted us by abuse, spitting at us, threatening us with bayonets, etc., the German 
officers not attempting to control their men. One German officer in particular drew 
a revolver from his pocket and said, “I would like to blow all you Englishmen’s 
brains out ; but when you get to Germany you'll be hanged.” He swore and abused 
us in German. 

At about eight o’clock on the evening of October 5, 1914, the Germans put 
me in a train consisting of covered. trucks, with straw on the floor. I was lifted from 
the platform on a stretcher, held over the railway truck, and tipped in anyhow, and 
had to crawl and arrange myself as best I could. The train left at 10 p.m. for 
Halberstadt. 

At every stopping-place on the journey we were liberally abused by the civilians 
on the platform, who also spat at us. The only food we received on the journey was 
one loaf of black bread (about 3 lb.) between five men. This was thrown to us the 
day after I left, and no other fu.> was supplied during the journey, which lasted five 


days. The German sentry in chazge of the railway truck, however, filled my water- . 


bottle at the various stopping-places, but I received no medical or nursing attention 
during the whole of the journey. 

No. 7992, Privaie R. Woodcock, Royal West Kent Regiment.—Lille—Friedrichs- 
feld, October 1914.—On capture he was searched, and his money taken. He was kicked 
and ill-treated. He thinks his captors were of the XVI Infantry Regiment. 

After a few days there were sent by rail to Friedrichsfeld a party of 35-40 English 
and one Frenchman. Some of them were wounded, one dying. They were put in 
a van, on the outside of which was chalked, ‘“‘ Englinder, Schweinerei,” etc. The 
under-officer in charge of them had a whip, which he used freely. After the first 
day they were given a little food. At every station the crowd pressed forward, opened 
the doors of the van, insulted them, and threw things at them. For some reason 
(Woodcock did not know what) they were especially bitter against the Frenchman. 
At one station a young German Red Cross woman got into the van, asking for the 
“ Franzose”’ ; she spat in his face and hit him—Woodcock saw this. 

They arrived at Friedrichsfeld after about three days’ journey. 

No. 2013, Private Bailes, London Scottish—Lille—Hanover, November 1914.— 
German Red Cross.—On the way from Lille to Hanover a German Red Cross nurse 
was handing round biscuits and brown bread, and when she came to Bailes she 
handed it to him, but then caught sight of his khaki and took away the food, saying, 
** English, no.” 

The civilians were brutal to them on all possible occasions, spitting at them, etc. 

No. 6707, Private D. Barry, 2nd Royal Irish Regiment.—Miinster, November 
1914.—Journey (from Belgium to Miinster). Some time in November 1914.—Three men, 
all of whom had both legs broken, were put into a horse-box for three days and three 
nights. 

Treatment.—Wounds were never dressed during journey, and witness emphatically 
asserts that three women and two men, members of the German Red Cross, came 
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in and spat in their faces and refused to give them a drink of water. Civilians also 
used to spit in their faces. This happened twice and sometimes three or four times 
a day during the journey. 

Food.—Was only given a piece of brown bread and coffee at morning and night. 

No. 5476, Private J. Baines, Lincolnshire Regiment——Mons—Cassel, November 
1914—On November 16, though Dr. Dryburgh told the German medical staff 
that I was not fit to travel, removed to Cassel Reserve Lazaret by ambulance train, 
reaching Cassel at 3 A.M. on November 19. 

In our carriage (fitted up as an ambulance) the treatment of all the men was good, 
the orderly being a decent fellow. 

On leaving Mons I was given two large sandwiches, one of ham and one of cheese. 
Besides these I was only given a slice of black bread and a small mug of soupaday. At 
one station I was given a roll of white bread, and three comrades received a cup of 
cocoa. A German Red Cross nurse brought this, and was bringing some more cocoa 
for the others, but, on hearing that they were English, took it away again. 

No. 10486, Private L. Walker, Royal Welsh Fusiliers.—Lille—Miinster, November 
1914. In the afternoon, about 3 P.m., we were entrained in cattle-trucks all shut up, 
and while getting in some of our fellows were kicked and ill-treated by some wounded 
Germans who were being entrained at the same time. They put them in ordinary 
railway carriages. We were bound for Miinster. The journey took three days and 
three nights. We were well treated by the guard, but very little food and water were 
given us. At one station one of our men asked a Red Cross woman for a drink of 
water, and she spat at him and would not give him any. 

No. 1172, Private W. E. Sedley, Highland Light Infantry.—Lille—Wittenberg, 
December 1914.— . . . We were given no opportunities of relieving ourselves, and 
had to manage as best we could in the train. Those of us who had handkerchiefs 
used them to help us in getting rid of it, and threw it out of the ventilators. We got 
rid of our water through the crack in the doorway. 

At daylight on the 25th we got a slice of black bread each, and a bucket of water 
was put into the van. We were stopping at a station, and a woman put the bucket 
in. She filled a cup from it, and one of the men put out his hand to take it, and she 
flung the water into his face and swore at him. We used our own tins to get the 
water. 


LA SALLE DE JEU DE PAUME AT 
VERSAILLES 


THE three most ancient and historically famous of tennis courts 
of the past which now exist are that at Hampton Court Palace, 
that at Fontainebleau, and that at Versailles. Hampton Court 
Palace court, which was built in 1529 and 1530, has been, in a 
sense, the model of all English courts since, and it was still played 
in up to the war, and will, one hopes, be used again afterwards. 
It has been altered a good deal since the days when Henry VIII 
—a keen and constant tennis player—was often to be found in 
the court, but it remains much as it was after the improvements 
made by Charles IT. 

Parts of the Jeu de Paume at Fontainebleau may possibly 
date back to Francois Premier or Henri Quatre, but the main 
portion of the present building was most likely constructed about 
1702, after one of the two original courts—there was a closed 
and an open one—was burnt down. 

The Jeu de Paume of Versailles is more famous than either, 
for it was on June 20, 1789, the scene of a great historical event— 
Le Serment de Jeu de Paume—practically the starting-point of 
the French Revolution. For much of the history of the court 
I am largely indebted to an admirable but. now scarce book 
entitled Notice Historique sur la Salle de Jeu de Paume. M. 
Charles Vatel, the author, though apparently no great lover of 
the game, has collected and recorded many points which are of 
interest to the student of tennis as well as to the student of 
history. 

Nearly all the kings of France in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries played tennis. Louis XIV 
played a good deal in his earlier days, but not much later on in 
life. It is rather curious to find, therefore, that while courts 
had been built at all the other royal palaces, the Louvre, St. 
Germain, Fontainebleau, etc., no court was ever built actually 
adjoining the palace at Versailles, and it was not until 1686— 
four years after the great work of building the palace was achieved 
—that a court was begun, not in the palace itself, but in a street 
close by. The history of its origin is as follows : 

One Jean Bazin was at this time “ Maistre Paumier du Roy 
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et Concierge des Jeux de Paulme de sa Majesté.” His home 
court, where he generally lived, was at St. Germain. He is not 
the earliest holder of the post of whom we have record, as Mr. 
Marshall in his Annals gives us the name of Pierre Gentil, paumier 
to Louis XIII; and there were two other professionals, Becquet 
and Fesson, even before this whose names have come down to 
us. Jean Bazin had a son, Francois, also in the profession, who 
was to succeed to his post ; and a daughter, Jeanne, who married 
Nicolas Cretté, another of the Guild of Paulmier-racquettiers. 
Francois Bazin and Nicolas Cretté associated themselves with a 
Monsieur Davesne, and near a piece of ground which they already 
were in occupation of they acquired another, and on this they 
built a court which has stood there ever since. Cretté himself 
was the first paumier of the court. 

The building of a tennis court then, as now, was no light 
matter, so that it is surprising to learn that while the greatest 
care was taken with the construction, it only took four months 
to complete it. The walls were 24 feet thick, lined outside with 
stone from Meudon, and inside with stone from St. Leu; the 
floor was of Caen stone, which was used practically in all the 
well-known courts of that day—a fine old Caen-stone floor is 
that at Hampton Court. The walls were black, and the ceiling 
blue, ornamented with fleurs-de-lis in gold. The emblem of the 
Grand Monarque, the rising sun, was placed over the entrance, 
where it is still to be seen there. The cost of the court was 
45,503 francs. 

It is interesting to note that we actually have an account 
of what must have been the opening match in the court—the 
first of its kind recorded in the long history of tennis. It was 
the Dauphin who, on December 3, 1686, only five days after the 
building was finished, played in the inaugural game. From that 
time the Princes of the Royal Blood used the court pretty regu- 
larly, and Louis himself played occasionally and also watched 
from the dedans.* 

During the regency there was little tennis at Versailles, at any 
rate by royalty, but so far as is known the court was never shut. 

M. Vatel gives an interesting quotation of the Abbé Fleury 
and tennis : 

Monsieur le Cardinal alla mardi (septembre 1737) voir jouer 4 la paume; c’est un 
amusement qui lui plait beaucoup et il est dans l’usage d’y aller au moins une fois 


chaque voyage de Fontainebleau. Les joueurs sont les deux Bunel, Perdrix et La 
Carte mais cela n’était pas comparé a Coras et Jourdain. 


* In The Annals of Tennis Mr. Marshall says that Louis never played or even 
watched at Versailles, but that this was not so seems pretty clear from a passage which 
M. Vatel quotes from Les Mémoires de Charles Perrault, in which an account of Louis 
playing at Versailles is given. 
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The passage is of chief interest to tennis players perhaps as 
giving the names of these professionals of long ago. It was, be 
it noted, an era of tennis when the game had already lost some 
of its: popular character, and had become to a certain extent a 
spectacle. 

In the reign of Louis XVI the chief royal player was the 
Comte d’Artois, who was regarded as a player of second rank, 
and who was really keen on the game. He had a court built 
for himself in the Rue Vendéme, which was kept by the famous 
player Charrier. This professional was the contemporary and the 
great rival, but was never the equal, of Masson. The latter, who 
has been called pére des paumiers, was born in Paris in 1740, and 
was the acknowledged champion of the game from 1765 to the 
time of the Revolution. 

The Comte d’Artois played in many courts, and was so keen 
that he was not particular whom his opponents were. At Ver- 
sailles he used often to play with Pigrais and Bischepoix, grooms 
of the chamber, whom tradition says were good performers, and 
he had many struggles also with the Duc de Chartres. 

To the latter has clung the unsavoury reputation of not being 
above bribing the marker. M. Vatel says that a M. Heymery, 
who lived to a great age and died about the year 1840, had told 
him that he could distinctly remember a match in the Versailles 
court between the Comte d’Artois and the Duc de Chartres. An 
unknown spectator came up to him (M. Heymery) and advised 
him to back the Duc de Chartres, who was generally supposed to 
be the weaker player. M. Heymery did not do so. The match 
duly took place and was easily won by the Duc de Chartres. 
After it was all over the unknown spectator came up to M. Heymery 
and said: “ Ah, you wouldn’t believe me, but now I will tell 
you how I knew. I heard the Duc de Chartres bribing the marker 
to mark in his favour.” 

In 1787 the court, which then belonged to Jacques-Philippe 
Talma, uncle of the famous actor, was valued by Périer and 
Devienne, architects of Versailles, at 64,575 francs.. Their report 
is still extant, and M. Vatel gives some parts of it, of which the 
following is of interest to players : 


Le batiment du jeu de paulme contient seize toises quatre pieds neuf pouces de 
longueur sur six toises un pied six lignes de largeur, réduit dans ceuvre et de trente un 
pieds de hauteur, du dessus du carreau quarre en pierre dure jusques sous le plancher 
formant le plafond du jeu de paume, dont les murs de face, tant sur la rue que sur le 
jardin, sont élevés de dix sept pieds sept pouces de hauteur, du dessus du dit carreau 
jusques sur la platte-forme qui recoit les poteaux de charpente formant le surplus de 
l’élevation du dit jeu de paulme et ayant douze pieds neuf pouces de hauteur. 


Later we find a description of the penthouses, etc., as follows : 


Au pourtour du jeu de paulme sur trois sens, régnoit une gallerie de cing pieds 
trois pouces de largeur et de huit pieds neuf pouces de hauteur sous la couverture en 
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planches de sapin, disposée en appenti servant 4 donner l’effet au jeu des balles. Cette 
gallerie est ouverte de deux bayes servant d’entrée aux joueurs, lesquelles sont sans 
fermentures. Quatre autre bayes 4 hauteur d’appui, servant aux spectateurs étant 
sans fermeture mais garnies de filets. Sur la platte-forme posée sur les dits murs tant 
du cété de la rue que du cété du jardin sont sept espaces ou intervalles formée par 
huit poteaux avec liens formant huit arcades. 


It is interesting to note that at this time the two doors to 
the court were in their original places on either side of the net. 
Later on they disappeared, and door galleries in the modern 
way were put in, but I cannot discover when this was done, 
though presumably it was at the restoration of the court in 1855. 

For 102 years and 7 months from its opening the court was 
famous as a tennis court only, ever afterwards it has been famous 
for other reasons, and indeed since 1789, though it has seen 
many changes, it has only been a tennis court in the true sense 
for fifteen years, from 1855-1870. 

The events leading up to June 20, 1789, the day when the 
Deputies having been turned out of their meeting-place marched 
to the Jeu de Paume and took the oath, “ that they would never 
dissolve until they had given France a Constitution,’ need no 
repetition here. M. Vatel, however, gives one or two pieces 
of information bearing more directly on the court, which one 
must reproduce. He says that it was Docteur Joseph-Ignace 
Guillotin who first proposed the tennis court as a venue for the 
States-General. 

When the crowd of Deputies arrived there they found the 
court free. A door placed across two casks served as the desk 
of the President, Bailly, one of the Deputies for Paris ville and 
Mayor of Paris. Bailly himseif refused to sit before an assembly 
which was standing. The court at this time was not, as it has 
sometimes been represented as, dingy and in bad repair. No 
tennis court in those days was well lighted, but otherwise every- 
thing was in good order. It had been frequently in use right 
up to this time. M. Vatel says: “ Dans ce gymnase royal 
transformé en forum la nation allait tenir ses premiéres assises 
comme les protestants tenaient leurs assemblées dans les jeux 
de paume aux premiers jours de la reforme.” 

It was Mounier, a Deputy of Grenoble (curiously enough a 
town which produced more great French tennis players than any 
other), who proposed the motion of taking the oath. Barnave 
and Le Chapelier drew up the formula. 

Bailly, mounted on a table, pronounced the words in a voice 
that could be heard in the street. It should be remembered 
that at that time the side windows of tennis courts were not 
glazed, but were only covered with curtains, and there is little 
question that this was so at Versailles. Every representation of 
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the occurrence shows it to be so. Curtains of this description 
are still to be seen at the Duke of Wellington’s court at Strath- 
fieldsaye. 

The words of the oath are: 

Nous jurons de ne jamais nous séparer et de nous réunir partout ot les circonstances 
lexigeront jusqu’a ce que la Constitution du royaume soit établie et affermie sur des 
fondements solides. 

So much then for the scene. Tennis courts have been put 
to all kinds of uses, good and bad, apart from what they were 
designed for, but none other has witnessed so great a scene as 
this. “Ce jour vit la ruine de jeu de paume et le commencement 
de son immortalité,” says M. Fournier, in a short description of 
the Versailles court, in his book La Paume: Son Histoire et sa 
Description (Paris, 1862). 

For the next half-century, until its re-establishment as a 
tennis court, many changes and chances occurred in its history, 
of which 1 can only give the outlines here. They are more 
interesting to the student of history than to the student of 
tennis. 

The first important date is the first anniversary of the taking 
of the oath. M. Vatel says: “ Aprés le 20 juin 1789, le jeu 
de paume devint l’objet d’un véritable culte. Le temple du 
serment eut son adorateurs.” Gilbert Romme was mainly 
instrumental in founding a society called the Société du Serment 
de Jeu de Paume. And on June 20, 1790, a plaque on which 
the words of the oath were engraved was placed in the court by 
their admiring hands. The plaque, made of bronze encased in 
green marble, was placed on the main wall facing the entry of 
the court, and just opposite the spot where stood the desk where 
the oath was pronounced. M. Fournier says: ‘“‘ Chose remar- 
quable, cette plaque commémorative a traversé tous les gouverne- 
ments qui se sont succédé, depuis cette époque, jusqu’a nos 
jours, et echappé comme par miracle a leurs destructives 
réactions.”’ 

In 1791 La Société des Amis de la Constitution decided to 
have a picture painted representing the taking of the oath, and 
the work was entrusted to David. The artist said that he did 
not intend to make likenesses of the members of the assembly. 
All the same, he did make pretty exact portraits. The print of 
the picture, now fairly scarce, is the most famous of tennis prints. 

The same year, 1791, saw the publication of André Chénier’s 
poem on Le Jeu de Paume. 

On the 7th Brumaire of the Year II, on the proposal of Marie- 
Joseph Chénier, the Convention decreed that the Jeu de Paume 
should thenceforward be a national monument, but they forgot 
to pay for the building. Talma, taking advantage of the favour 
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shown him by General Bonaparte, asked and obtained the price 
of his inheritance. 

Napoleon when First Consul lent the court as a salon to Gros, 
who painted here two of his most famous pictures, Les Pestiférés 
de Jaffa and La Bataille d Aboukir. In 1815 it was turned for 
a short time into a military hospital. 

If the Empire was indifferent to the fate of Jeu de Paume, 
the Restoration wished to forget it still further, and it was turned 
into a wretched shop “ pour les décors et les fripperies du Théatre 
du Palais.” 

Under Louis-Philippe the court once more became a studio, 
Horace Vernet being installed there, and he painted there both 
La Prise de la Smalah and La Bataille d’Isly. 

After the proclamation of the Republic of 1848 a banquet 
was held in the court, and it again became a spot to be revered 
and beloved. 

Once more during its history the court was to be used for 
the purpose it was first intended—a tennis court. This period 
was, as I have said, from 1855-1870. In the former year 
the court was reopened in August with a grand match between 
J. Edmund Barre, champion of champions, then a man of 
just over fifty, and Charles Delahaye (“ Biboche’’), at that 
time maitre paumier of the court in the Passage Sandrié, Paris, 
who was then in the prime of his life and powers, being just 
thirty years of age. They played level, but unfortunately the 
result of the encounter has not been preserved. It was in this 
year that Barre was made Paumier de |’Empereur, with a pension 
of 1200 francs. 

There was, we may believe, a certain amount of play, if never 
a great deal, during the ensuing years. The court was intended 
largely to be for the benefit of the officers of the garrison, and 
its restoration was chiefly due to General Montebello and General 
Regnault de Saint-Angely. The lessee of the court was one 
Bedel, and the paumier for a few years after 1862 was F. Dalmand, 
who was also at various times at Paris, and who succeeded Garcin 
pére at Fontainebleau in 1878. 

From La Paume: Son Histoire et sa Description and other 
sources one gets the names of a few of the amateur players at 
Versailles as follows: De Beaumez, De Beaucé, André de Croi- 
mairre, De Morny, De Lusignan, Marceau, Perroneau, Ploix, 
Rivet pére, Rivet fils, De Trenaulay, Viton de Monchiavel, Viveau, 
Varaigne. 

With the advent of the Franco-Prussian War and the Republic 
of 1870 the court once again ceased to be a tennis court in the 
sense that it was played in. From 1880-1882 a good deal of 
work was done there in preparing the place for its future destina- 
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tion, which was to be a Musée de la Révolution Francaise. This 
is the last change that the famous old court has seen, for a museum 
it remains to-day. 

The work from 1880-1882 was in the hands of M. Edmond 
Guillaume, the Government architect, and he carried it out with 
great success. In the centre of the main wall, in front of the 
inscription which had survived all the changes and chances of 
ninety years since it had been first placed there by Gilbert Romme, 
M. Guillaume built a structure which frames the plague. This 
creation is over 12 feet high and nearly 10 feet broad. On a 
platform in front of it stands the statue of Bailly, represented in 
the act of reading the oath. The names of all the seven hundred 
signatories of the procés-verbal which succeeded the oath are 
written on the wall, and there are on either side of Bailly’s statue 
busts of twenty eminent men of the assembly. On the grille 
wall above the penthouse hangs a copy of David’s famous picture. 
Round the room are a number of cases containing various inscrip- 
tions, plans, letters, etc., which have some bearing on the court 
and its history. 

The Musée de la Révolution Francaise was opened with a 
banquet and speeches on June 20, 1888, the ninety-third anniver- 
sary of the taking of the oath. No doubt of every hundred 
people who visit it ninety-five are more interested in the museum 
than in the court itself. When I was last there with a friend 
the concierge in attendance showed himself woefully ignorant 
of the game. He solemnly assured us that tennis was quite 
obsolete in France. Only the day before we had both been 
watching competitions for the Racquet d’Or in the Paris courts, 
and my companion was himself competing in the final of the 
Coupe de Paris the next day. 

The building has still much of the appearance of a tennis 
court, and a court of noble proportions. The penthouses are all 
intact ; so is the tambour; the upper part of the gallery wall, 
the galleries themselves, and the upper part of the main wall, 
the side windows, and the flat roof are such as may be seen in 
several of the older English courts. How much of the original 
floor remains I do not know. There is one further point which 
is worth mentioning, that is, that no trace of a grille can be seen. 
Instead in this grille wall there has been placed an opening corre- 
sponding to the dedans. When, how, and why this came there 
I have not been able to discover. 

HK. B. Norn 
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Ir one were to hazard a criticism with regard to the shipbuilding 
trouble which is disquieting the public mind, it would be that the 
lack of ships is mainly due to two causes—one of which is the 
neglect of the late Government to secure at the beginning of the 
war the full maintenance of the shipbuilding industry before all 
else, and the other is the inexplicable system, for whose intro- 
duction the present Prime Minister is chiefly responsible, of setting 
aside the heads of all industries and replacing them by amateur 
Government officials. In the furious haste to make a new army 
thousands of men were recruited from the shipbuilding yards 
and the marine engine shops, so that the production of ships, 
both men-of-war and merchant vessels, upon which all else 
depended, was checked and decreased. At the same time the 
Government took over the control of merchant shipping from 
the shipowners, thereby depriving the country of the services of 
the only men who understood a highly complex business, and 
at a later date placed the control of shipbuilding itself under a 
Government Department. 

In the first stress of war it was natural that a Government 
which had never manifested any comprehension of the elements 
of sea-power, and which was driven out of its reckoning by the 
instant necessity of fighting a great land war, should fail to 
anticipate the need for ships. The submarine war on commerce 
had not then begun, nor was it foreseen. At the beginning, too, 
both the Government and the country supposed that the war 
would be over in three months or so, though Lord Kitchener 
put it at three years; and the Government, confronted with the 
choice between putting the whole nation on a war footing and of. 
waging the war on civil conditions, decided to preserve the civil 
conditions of trade and commerce and to wage war on a peace 
footing. We now know that the decision was a mistake. 

But having made their choice, and decided that a national war 
was to be conducted on the system which had served for the small 
professional army, under which a war was a profitable business 
for the sellers of war material and supplies, the Government had 
to consider how best that system could be expanded to fulfil the 
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needs of a national army. The right course was clearly to call 
the masters and men of every industry into council and to ask 
them to give their services to the country at a fair price. 

But at this point enters the inexplicable. The Government 
chose to push aside the masters of industry, to ignore the men, 
and to create vast Departments to administer industries for the 
Government. Then began the largest experiment in State control 
of modern times, the Government having previously eliminated 
from the experiment the first condition of its success. For they 
had refused to mobilize the whole country in the service of the 
State, making every employer and every man a servant of the 
State, paid on a war footing. They retained the voluntary 
system and the system of commercial competition, and on the top 
of them imposed the vast inertia of State control by officials. 
That the loss of the war did not swiftly ensue is due to the loyalty 
and constancy of masters and men, who, hampered and hindered 
by State control, have continued indomitably to struggle with 
the work. 

Land war in England is an improvisation. On land, England 
is the amateur meeting the professional. On the sea, it is the 
other way about. Germany has been perfectly aware of the 
position from the beginning. The fatal circumstance is that 
England herself was unaware of it, and is only now beginning to 
perceive the truth. Whether or not England is coming to her 
senses too late, remains to be seen. It is not too late at least to 
learn from experience. 

Before the war there was a tradition, inherited from the 
Napoleonic campaigns, that if England kept the seas, all else 
should be added unto her. Even that tradition was rapidly 
decaying during the ten years preceding the war, and with it was 
departing the last remnant of a national policy. The people of 
England had been told until they were tired that Britain must 
be supreme at sea, because by reason of her supremacy at sea she 
had prevailed in the old wars. But while a great deal was said 
and repeated by rote concerning sea-power, the foundations of 
that sea-power which overcame the armies of Napoleon were 
never so much as mentioned. 

In the days of the long French wars England was self-sup- 
porting, with a small and a hardy population, and few great 
manufacturing industries. Had the fleets of the enemy blockaded 
Britain, she would not have been starved for lack of bread and 
meat. Nor was her population decimated and exhausted by 
great campaigns on land, for her professional armies fighting 
abroad were small in numbers, and two or three hundred thousand 
men served to keep the sea. The end of the Continental wars 
coincided with the beginning of the new industrial and commercial 
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era in England, to whom the needy and impoverished nations 
came for iron, steel, coal, and every kind of manufactured com- 
modity. Then began that fierce and implacable making of money, 
which kept the breeding millions enslaved in factories and mines, 
ruined the countryside, and enriched the buckram lords of 
commerce. The British gospel consisted of two commandments : 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 

What was the price of the cheapest market? The sacrifice 
of England’s independence, which was the main foundation of her 
sea-power, by which she lived. For now must England be fed 
from abroad and draw her supplies of raw material from abroad, 
and even part with her coal, the motive-power of all industry, in 
exchange for foreign goods. In a word, England became depen- 
dent upon the foreigner; and her whole prosperity became 
dependent upon her sea-power, whose foundations had been 
undermined. The principle of production and of self-sufficiency 
had been exchanged for the principle of buying and selling and 
living on the profits of the transaction. The profits were 
enormous ; although (with all deference to Mr. W. H. Mallock) 
they were the few and not the many who reaped the advantage. 

It was the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain who perceived some- 
thing of the insecurity of the national position. But it is doubtful 
if he understood the cause of the disease. He prescribed a remedy 
for the symptoms, which he labelled Tariff Reform, and the 
country (rightly or wrongly) refused to accept it. The whole 
financial interests of the country were brigaded against a change 
in the fiscal system which undoubtedly created (for the few) vast 
wealth. That the wealth thus obtained was held by so fantastic 
a tenure that in a year or two years it might all vanish away, 
and turn, like fairy gold, to dead leaves, appeared incredible. 
Was there not the British Fleet? Was not our sea-power 
“unassailed and unassailable’? A few persons, and those the 
subject of revilings, saw that there was something even greater 
than the British Fleet, which was the strength of the nation, 
manifested by its power of production conferring welfare, not on 
the few, but on the many, and by its self-sufficiency. The roots 
of sea-power were being eaten away, and it is no marvel that 
sea-power itself should have begun to wither in the years before 
the war. For the whole gigantic fabric of English prosperity was 
based upon the assumption that there would be no more war. 

In 1905 the members of the Royal Commission on the Supply 
of Food and Raw Material in Time of War who signed the Minority 
Report were so indiscreet as to ask what would happen if war 
did by any chance occur, and to give some very disagreeable 
answers. Naturally that document was immediately interred 
beneath the whole majestic pile of Government offices. Besides, 
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did not the Admiralty say there was no reason for apprehension, 
or no cause for alarm, and so forth, in the best official style ? 

The present writer would here refer to an entertaining and a 

sagacious little book written by Mr. Ian D. Colvin, called Take 
Cover, published at the offices of this Review. In the shadow of 
imminent destruction, the persons of the story discuss, each from 
his own point of view, their conception of the right conduct of a 
nation. As it is possible, and indeed occasionally happens, that 
an individual founds his conduct of life upon a wrong principle, 
although he believes it to be a right principle, so we may not 
unreasonably argue that a nation may do the same. It would 
perhaps be more exact to describe the individual as affirming 
admirable principles in theory, while in fact acting from half- 
conscious motives of an expediency, which he has never owned 
the moral courage to analyse. It is even possible that the principle 
may be morally wrong and the expediency morally right, although 
the individual does not know it. Such a case is the theme of 
the late Samuel Butler’s excellent work, The Way of all Flesh, in 
which the chief actor in the story, for a great part of his life, 
thinks he is doing wrong when in fact he is doing right, as to his 
relief he subsequently discovers. The people in Mr. Colvin’s Take 
Cover elucidate by conversation the discovery that they are doing 
wrong when they thought, in so far as they thought at all, they 
were doing right. It is an illustration of that sudden extension 
of consciousness which the psychologists tell us is both a cause 
and an effect of the war. 
+ » No book should be read for its moral; yet you should read 
Take Cover for that very purpose, if only for the pleasure of 
following the chain of reasoning. The conclusion may be simply 
expressed. It is that the first duty of a nation is to be self- 
supporting and self-dependent, and that the achievement of these 
elements of virtue mainly resides in the power of production. Nor 
does the force of argument depend solely upon material conditions. 
More nearly considered, it is based upon morality. There can be 
no virtue except in action; the rest is nothing; and how can a 
nation serve either itself or others, until it is independent ? 

England, that once withstood the shocks of a world in arms, 
has become dependent on all other nations. Now it is proposed 
to prop her up on every side by assembling together a League of 
Nations, the most of which would gladly see England in the 
dust. But of what avail would be a League of Nations, unless 
each member of it were strong and independent and self-sufficing ? 
It would be like a group of maimed men, each leaning on the 
other for support. 

England, wealthy, dependent, and save for the Navy almost 
unarmed, like an obese old fighting man swaggering in steel 
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armour, long invited attack. Long did her enemy spy for a 
joint in the armour, and presently he saw it. There was one 
weapon which would serve to pierce the joint. That weapon is 
the submarine. 

If England could feed herself, if England, instead of thinking 
of money and exchange values, had thought of producing real 
things, the submarine would be as impotent to decide a war as 
were the French cruisers pursuing the guerre de course, the war 
on commerce, in the old wars, when England was self-sufficing. 
At first, the Admiralty appear to have regarded the submarine 
warfare as strictly analogous to the old cruiser depredations, 
which took about 24 per cent. of the number of English ships 
annually, and which did not affect the main course of the war. 
The fact is, there is no such analogy. 

Again, the old weapon of blockade, used with so paralysing an 
effect upon France in the time of Napoleon, was regarded by the 
Admiralty (apart from diplomatic restrictions imposed upon its 
use by the Government) as equally effective to-day. Here again 
the analogy was defective, for in the days of Bonaparte there 
were no railways giving swift access to neutral frontiers and easy 
intercommunication. Moreover, Germany, having taken the 
trouble to analyse the situation during some forty years of trained 
study, understood that in peace as in war self-sufficiency is the 
first essential condition of success. A partial blockade might put 
her to straits. It would not starve her. Nor has it starved her. 
Now she has pushed Eastwards, and can ransack the vast granaries 
of Russia. 

In the meantime the submarine is at work, blockading England, 
the dependent nation. The Navy is giving a good account of the 
submarine, and it is no fault of the Navy that the country behind 
it went out of cultivation and had to go to market across the 
seas, and chose to live on the production of other countries. It is 
no fault of the Navy that shipbuilding is deficient. It is the 
fault of the people who began by persuading themselves that 
there would be no more war, and ended by persuading themselves 
that war would serve to replace the lost powers of production. 

It is easy enough to blame the Government, to perceive 
defects in the Food Control, to deplore the extraordinary fatuity 
which separated Food Control from Food Production and set the 
two Departments quarrelling with each other, to criticize the 
shipbuilding control, to condemn the workmen, and to despair of 
the Ministry of Munitions. But all these things are but the 
inevitable results of an evil national principle. It is tried and 
found wanting. And those whose business it is to repent and to 
start anew are the very men whose whole lives have been spent 
in the thraldom of the wrong idea. They continue to cling to 
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the idea while feverishly trying to patch up its disastrous conse- 
quences. Their only hope of saving the situation at the beginning 
was to put the sea first, and they put it last. Had they kept the 
sea, they could have increased production behind the steel 
bulwarks of the Navy. They did neither, because they did not 
understand. 

It is probable that the command of the sea can never again 
be exercised in the old complete fashion. It is certain that these 
islands are from henceforth open to invasion by way of the air. 
If in these circumstances England does not bend its whole will to 
becoming self-sufficient and independent, whether she lose the 
war or win it her future economic subservience will be assured. 

As matters stand, it may be that the Navy will defeat the 
submarine in time. But the submarine will remain so formidable 
a menace for the future to a dependent nation, that such a nation 
can never hold its own nor enjoy liberty of action. 

It is not the Navy that has failed the country, but the country 
that has failed the Navy. For years before the war the constant 
preoccupation of studious naval officers was the haunting thought 
of the utter and helpless dependence of England. They knew 
that a task was being laid upon the Navy greater than any Navy 
could fulfil. Never before in English history had the Navy been 
charged with whole duty of defending and supplying an unpro- 
ductive country. As a matter of fact, the thing was and will 
remain impossible. The conditions could only last until they 
were seriously challenged. 

For long the true spirit of England has been like Penelope left 
in the house of Ulysses, besieged with alien suitors and sorners, 
spinning her web and unravelling it again. Now Penelope is 
coming to the end of her thread; and still the bow of Ulysses 
waits unstrung, and none steps across the threshold who can 
bend it. 

L. CopE CoRNFORD - 
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